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ONLY — HAIR, 
To one who gave it. 


‘““ONLY a woman’s hair.” 
name 

Upon the slender packet ; and they blame 

The man who would not bare for all to view 

The soul of her who trusted him, he knew 

To whom belonged that curl of softest hair. 

And thus he wrote, determined to leave 
there 

No trace which to the world might ever 
show 

Who was the woman that had loved him so. 

But all who love have relics ; on my heart 

There rests a locket, and I never part 

By day or night with one small tress of hair, 


There was no 


Yet must I tell the world who placed it 


there 

Within the locket ; call on all to see 

My greatest treasure, say ’twas given to me 

By one I love, who loves me not again, 

And show to curious eyes my love is vain ? 

And must I own to all that when | wake 

I find my hand close elasps it for the sake 

Of one from whom I took that tress of hair 

Which now is mine, say that I breathe a 
prayer, 

That God will bless and keep you all your 
life, 

In sun and shade, in joy and peace and 
strife ? 

I hold the world has nothing here to do, 

It shall not come between my soul and you ; 

Like the great Dean, I keep your name 
apart, 

You only know what rests upon my heart. 

Academy. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY, 1893. 
Out of the north, keen-edged and strong, 
The wind came down with shout and song, 
And raced the great white clouds along, 
On Patrick’s Day in the morning. 


And bursts of sunlight glinted through, 
And laughing rifts of heavenly blue 
Made our hearts sing within us too, 

On Patrick’s Day in the morning. 


E’en dusky Fleet Street was aglow 
With violets — shamrock-tufts— when lo! 
Across the sunshine whirled the snow, 

On Patrick’s Day in the morning. 


The white clouds darkened into brown, 
Sharp as a steel blade smiting down 
Across the face of London town 

On Patrick’s Day in the morning. 


Only — Hair, ete. 


Hold on ! hold on ! true hearts ! stand fast, 
And set your teeth against the blast — 
The right it stands to win at last 

On Patrick’s Day in the morning. 


Nothing is won withouten cost, 
No good God made was ever lost — 
And the shamrock’s green in spite o’ th’ 
frost, 
On Patrick’s Day in the morning. 
Speaker. A. W. 


WHILE I WAIT. 
DEAR, while I wait for you, I would not steep 
My wearied senses in soft slumber’s dreams, 
As he who hates the night and waits the 
gleams 
| Of gladsome day-dawn — nay, nor would I 





weep 

| Through the long vigil, that I needs must 
keep, 

With folded, idle hands, until the streams 

Of love-light fall on me, and its glad beams 

End the sad watch, or wake me from my 
sleep. 

Ah no! I would my hands had swifter 
grown 

To aid all need — my lips had learned a new 

| Sweet power to bless — my voice a tend’rer 

tone — 

My eyes a deeper pity — this heart, too, 

| This poor, weak woman’s heart, you know 

| your own, 

/God’s perfect peace, dear, while I wait for 

you! 
Chambers’ Journal. 





KATE MELLERSH. 


THE COURTYARD TORCH. 
(From the Chinese Ode, Jeng Leaou.) 
How goes the hour ! 
‘** Not midnight ; 
The torch flares bright.” 
My guests are near : 
Are they in sight ? 


What now the hour ? 

‘* Not yet time : 
The torch burns clear.”’ 
My guests appear : 

Their horse-bells chime. 
Again the hour ? 

‘**Tis sunrise : 

The torch-flame dies.”’ 
My guests are here : 
Those are their cries. 

J. K. DEALY. 





Academy. 





Five Years of Documentary Discovery. 


From The Church Quarterly Review. 
FIVE YEARS OF DOCUMENTARY 
DISCOVERY.! 

In the year 1887 the occurrence of 
the Queen’s Jubilee gave rise to the 
publication of several historical sum- 
maries of the events of her reign. 
Comparisons were made, from different 
points of view, of the state of England 
then with what it had been at her ac- 
cession, and persons interested in vari- 
ous departments of knowledge were led 
to take note what progress during those 
fifty years their favorite studies had 
made. The remark which the occasion 
suggested to ourselves was that these 
fifty years had been unusually fertile in 
the bringing to light of documents illus- 
trative of the history of the early 
Church, which had either been previ- 
ously unknown or had been supposed 
to have perished. We would call to 
mind the, stir which each successive 
discovery had made, and the eager- 
ness of scholars to appraise the value of 
the new acquisition and to turn it to 
useful account. We could remember 


the sensation caused in the circles in- 
terested in such news by Tischendorf’s 
discovery of the great Bible manuscript 
in the Convent of St. Catharine at 


1 1, (1) Hippolytus and his “ Heads against Caius,” 
(2) Hippolytus on St. Matthew xxiv. 15. By the 
Rev. J. Gwynn, D.D. Hermathena, vols. vi. and 
vii. Dublin, 1888-9. 

2. Die Gwynn’schen Cajus- 
Fragmente. Von <A. Harnack. 
Harnack: Texte u. Untersuchungen, 
Heft 3. Leipzig, 1890. 

3. The Commentary of Hippolytus on Daniel. 
By the Rev. J. H. Kennedy. Dublin, 1888, 

4. Das neu entdeckte vierte Buch des Daniel- 
Kommentars von Hippolytus. Von Lic. Dr. 
Edouard Bratke. Bonn, 1891. 

5. The Apology of Aristides, Edited and trans- 
lated by J. Rendel Harris. With an Appendix by 
J. A. Robinson. (Texts and Studies, ete. Edited 
by J. A. Robinson. Vol. i. No. 1.) Cambridge, 
1891. ‘ 

6. The Passion of St. Perpetua. With an Ap- 
pendix on the Scillitan Martyrdom by the Editor, 
(Texts and Studies, ete. Vol. i., No. 2.) Cam- 
bridge, 1891. 

7. The Acts of the Martyrdom of Perpetua and 
Felicitas. Edited by J. Rendel Harris and §. K. 
Gifford. London, 1890. 

8. Methodius von Olympus. 
Bonwetsch. Leipzig, 1891. 

9. The Pilgrimage of S. Silvia of Aquitania to 
the Holy Places. Translated by John H. Bernard, 
B.D. Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, London, 
1891. 


und Hippolytus- 
Gebhardt und 
Band vi. 


Edited by G. N. 
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Mount Sinai, some leaves of which, as 
he related, he had been just in time te 
rescue from a basket of old papers in- 
tended for the flames, where two other 
basketfuls had previously been con- 
sumed. We could remember the dis- 
cussions which sprang out of Cureton’s 
Syriac publications from the manu- 
scripts acquired by the British Museum 
from the Nitrian monasteries, in partic- 
ular the discussions whether the short 
form of the Ignatian Epistles which he 
published was the true original form, 
and whether the Syriac version of the 
Gospels, the fragments of which he 
published, was earlier or later than the 
long-received and widely circulated 
Peshitto. We could remember the dis- 
cussions arising out of the publication 
of what was at first called Origen’s 
** Philosophumena,” both for the 
strange light which it threw on the 
early history of the Roman Church and 
for the materials which it furnished to 
the historian of Gnosticism ; and, not 
to mention other ‘‘ finds,’? we could re- 
member the intense interest excited 
when from a library in Constantinople, 
the contents of which had been sup- 
posed to have been already sufficiently 
explored, Bryennius published first a 
complete text of the Epistle of Clem- 
ent, and afterwards the ‘* Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles.”” So we found 
materials enough for an article on the 
‘finds’ of Victoria’s reign, which we 
published in our number for October, 
1887. Itseems to us now that in the 
five years that have passed since our 
article was published the necessity for 
a supplement to it has arisen. It wasa 
natural question for us to ask, after 
giving an account of comparatively re- 
cent documentary discoveries, whether 
it was to be supposed we had come to 
the end of them. Several lost books 
are known to us by name, and some of 
them are known to have continued in 
use quite long enough to make the hope 
not utterly chimerical that they might 
not altogether have perished. Yet the 
discoveries which we had to relate were 
not of such a nature as of themselves 
to justify an expectation that we should 
witness a repetition of them. If a fer- 
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tile field has yielded a rich harvest| years ago. 


there is room to suppose that it will 
well reward cultivation again ; but if a 
man has found a few overlooked nug- 
gets at the bottom of a mine, deserted 
because supposed to have been worked 
out, he would no doubt do well to 
search for more, but could have little 
assurance of a successful result. If 
among the disregarded contents of a 
bookstall there were now found one of 
the first productions of Caxton’s press, 
the happy finder might exult, but would 
have little reason to conclude that sev- 
eral more treasures of the same kind 
were likely to be similarly brought to 
light. Now, there are reasons which 
forbid us to be very sanguine as to our 
prospects of new documentary discoy- 
eries. One is the keenness of the 
search that has been already made. 
The contents of libraries in all the most 
civilized parts of the world have of late 
been so well explored that every year 
it becomes less and less likely that any- 
thing should have escaped the search. 
And those regions which have been 
least explored are those where waste 
and destruction are likely to have had 
the greatest range of exercise. There 
is too many a true story of ancient doc- 
uments allowed to rot uncared for, or 
actually destroyed as worthless and 
cumbersome, by ignorant possessors, to 
permit us to doubt that every year our 
chance of finding old documents unde- 
stroyed becomes less and less, while 
there is a further doubt whether any 
old document that we might find would 
be such as we should much care for. 
It is curious how many of the valuabie 
discoveries of the present reign have 
been of the nature of surprises. We 
believe that if any scholar had at the 
beginning of the reign made a list of 
lost documents which he would long to 
recover, and the recovery of which 
seemed to him not hopeless, it would 
scarcely include one of the documents 
that actually have come to light. 

But, in point. of fact, the unearthing 
of lost documents is a process which 
has not yet come to an end, and the 
prospect of future discoveries seems to 
be quite as hopeful now as it was fifty 





Five Years of Documentary Discovery. 


We may refer to the recent 
announcement of a discovery in a dif- 
ferent field. The linen bands which 
swathed a mummy brought from Egypt 
thirty or forty years ago were found to 
be marked with characters which no 
one could decipher. Professor Krall! 
has lately recognized the characters, 
and even some of the words, as iden- 
tical with those which occur in Etrus- 
can inscriptions, and as therefore likely 
to give some aid to the recovery of that 
mysterious language. The linen bands 
seem to represent one of the lintei libri, 
or, as Macaulay has it, ‘“‘the verses 
traced from the right, on linen white, 
by mighty seers of yore.” 

The interest of theological students 
in the subject of * finds” has been 
revived by the recent recovery of a 
considerable fragment of the Gospel 
according to St. Peter, a work not later 
than the middle of the second century, 
but which is so very rarely mentioned 
by Church writers that we can hardly 
think it ever had a wide circulation, and 
therefore it would never have occurred 
to us to name this as one of which a 
copy was likely to be found when better 
known books have been totally lost. In 
our last number we were only able to 
give a short account of the new discov- 
ery, and we intimated then our inten- 
tion of returning to the subject. It 
seems well before we redeem our pledge 
to add to the account we gave in 1887 
of the documentary discoveries of the 
preceding fifty years a supplementary 
account of what has come to light dur- 
ing the last five. 

I. The first ‘‘ find ”’ we have to report 
not only throws some light on the opin- 
ions of an ecclesiastical writer at the 
beginning of the third century, but, 
strange to say, was even needed to re- 
move doubts as to his very existence. 
Catalogues of Church writers of that 
date now commonly include the name 
of Caius, a Roman presbyter ; yet it is 
strange how scanty our information is 
about him, and how hard it would be to 
confute any one disposed to deny that 
he was either Roman or a presbyter. 


1 Die Etruskischen Mumienbinden des Agramer 
National-Museums, Vienna, 1892, 
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Our earliest information about him re- 
duces itself to this: that Eusebius was 
acquainted with a controversial dia- 
logue held in the episcopate of Zephyri- 
nus (A.D. 201-219) between Caius and a 
Montanist leader, Proclus.1_ There is no 
evidence that Eusebius knew anything 
about Caius beyond what he gathered 
from the dialogue itself ; and the next 
writers who mention him — Jerome 
and Theodoret — tell nothing about him 
that they might not have learned from 
Eusebius. Eusebius gives four extracts 
from the dialogue, which show that it 
had been held in Rome, and warrant us 
in describing Caius as a Roman, in the 
sense that he was at the time residing 
in Rome, but give no authority for de- 
scribing him eitheras a Roman by birth 
or as permanently connected with the 
Church of Rome. Our earliest author- 
ity for describing Caius as a presbyter 
is that in the ninth century Photius 
states? that he found, in a manuscript 
of a work on the universe, the author- 
ship of which was disputed, a note 
that the author was Caius, who was a 
presbyter of Rome in the episcopates of 
Victor and Zephyrinus, and who him- 
self was appointed Bishop of the Gen- 
tiles (20vév éxickorov), The real author 
of the work in question is now generally 
acknowledged to have been Hippolytus, 
who resided at or near Rome in the 
episcopates just mentioned, and con- 
cerning whom there is also controversy 
whether he was presbyter or bishop. 
With respect to both Caius and Hippo- 
lytus there is also some authority for 
saying that each had received instruc- 
tion from Irenzeus. 

When the newly discovered work 
against heresies was published in 1857 
under the name of Origen’s ‘* Philoso- 
phumena,”’ learned men soon came to 
an agreement that the work was not Ori- 
gen’s, but that it was written in Rome 
by a contemporary of Origen’s ; and a 
controversy arose between the rival 
claims of the two learned Roman pres- 
byters of that date, Caius and Hippoly- 
tus. An almost unanimous decision in 
favor of Hippolytus was ultimately ar- 

1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. ii. 25, vi. 20. 
2 Bibl, xlviii, 
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rived at ; but in 1868 Professor Light- 
foot, as he was then, remarking on the 
great obscurity that hung over the per- 
sonality both of Caius and Hippolytus, 
and pointing out how many of the char- 
acteristics ascribed to each were iden- 
tical, raised the question * whether the 
two might not have been merely names 
for the same person. True, Caius was 
principally known as the author of a 
dialogue against Montanism, which has 
never been ascribed to Hippolytus ; but 
Lightfoot pointed out that in Cicero’s 
philosophic dialogues the author only 
appears as a speaker under the name of 
Marcus, whence he concluded that if 
Hippolytus, as was quite possible, had 
a prenomen Caius, then, even though 
he were the author of the dialogue, his 
speeches would probably only bear the 
ascription Caius, and persons dependent 
for their knowledge, as most of the 
early Church were, on what they found 
in the dialogue itself would know no 
other name for the author than Caius. 

But there were two difficulties in the 
way of this identification. With one of 
them we need not here concern our- 
selves ; the other was that a late Syriac 
writer has enumerated, among the 
works of Hippolytus, chapters against 
Caius. It was no small triumph of 
ingenuity to be able to devise a fairly 
satisfactory answer to so formidable an 
objection, and the feat was the more 
remarkable because so little in Bishop 
Lightfoot’s line. For his habitual so- 
briety of judgment was such that there 
was no one to whose guidance a stu- 
dent could trust himself more implic- 
itly, and he was ordinarily not to be 
tempted by the ingenuity of a theory 
to dispense with severe testing of its 
foundations. In this case there was 
the more inducement to accept his solu- 
tion, because otherwise it was not easy 
to imagine on what subject two pres- 
byters, both of good repute in the 
Church of Rome, could find cause to 
write against each other. 

One answer was suggested. Hippo- 
lytus was known to have written in 
defence of the Gospel and Apocalypse 


3 Journal of Philology, i. 98. 
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of St. John, but a statement of Euse- 
bius has been interpreted as repre- 
senting Caius to have rejected the 
Apocalypse and attributed it to Cerin- 
thus. For he tells us! that among the 
heretical writings rejected by Caius 
was a book of Revelations purporting 
to be written by a great apostle, but 
ascribed by Caius to Cerinthus, in 
which the author professes to have 
been shown by angels that after the 
resurrection Christ’s kingdom should 
be earthly, that men should inhabit 
Jerusalem, should be the slaves of lusts 
and pleasures, and should spend a thou- 
sand years in wedding festivities. Yet 
there were strong reasons for rejecting 
the interpretation that under this de- 
scription we are to recognize the book 
that we know under the name of the 
Apocalypse. The author of that book 
does not himself claim to be.a great 
apostle ; he nowhere describes millen- 
nial happiness as consisting in sensual 
gratifications ; and he holds, concern- 
ing our Lord’s divinity, a doctrine 
quite opposite to that which in all ac- 
counts is attributed to Cerinthus. It 
was further urged that Caius, a pres- 
byter of the Roman Church, was not 
likely to have written against a book 
which we otherwise know to have been 
received by that Church. 

Yet within the last five years unex- 
pected light has been thrown on the 
personality of Caius, and it has become 
certain that, whatever may have been 
his relation to the Roman Church, he 
was not only distinct from Hippolytus, 
but was in controversy with him, and 
on this very subject of the Johannine 
writings. The new evidence was pub- 
lished by Dr. Gwynn in 1888,? from a 
British Museum manuscript of a Syriac 
commentary on the Apocalypse by a 
twelfth-century writer, Dionysius Bar- 
salibi, which had not previously been 
edited, and apparently not even read 
by any Syriac scholar acquainted with 
ecclesiastical antiquity. The commen- 

1H. EQ iii, 28. 

2 In Hermathena, vol. vi., p. 397, vol. vii., p. 137 ; 
see also Harnack, “ Die Gwynn ’schen Cujus- und 
Hippolytus-Fragmente,” in Texte und Unter- 


suchunyen, Band v. Heft 3; Zahn, Gesch. d. neut. 
Kanons, Band ii, Hilfte ii, Abth, ii, 973. 
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tary contains five distinct objections 
made against the Apocalypse by 
*¢ Caius the heretic,’’ together with the 
answers to these objections made by 
Hippolytus. Dionysius of Alexandria 
had stated that some of his predeces- 
sors who rejected the Apocalypse had 
gone over the whole of the book, criti- 
cising every chapter. Dr. Gwynn’s 
extracts make it pretty clear that Caius 
was one of those whom Dionysius had 
in his mind; for it is exactly in this 
detailed criticism that Caius deals in 
these extracts. We do not know 
whether Hippolytus had given Barsa- 
libi any authority for describing Caius 
as a heretic, and it is quite possible 
that the Church of Rome, at the begin- 
ning of the third century, may have 
tolerated among its presbyters differ- 
ences of opinion as to the reception of 
St. John’s Apocalypse, such as are 
known to have existed among orthodox 
men for more than a century later. 
Yet as far as the new evidence goes it 
tends to increase suspicion as to the 
sufficiency of the proof on which it had 
been asserted that Caius was a presby- 
ter of the Roman Church. 

II. The Syriac extracts from Hip- 
polytus just mentioned enable us to 
recognize that Epiphanius has been 
drawing from Hippolytus in the section 
of his work on heresies in which he 
deals with the opponents of the Gospel 
and Apocalypse of St. John. Another 
small contribution to our knowledge of 
Hippolytus has been made in the next 
** find’? we have to record, viz., a com- 
plete copy of the fourth book of his 
commentary on Daniel, which was 
found in the library of a Greek theolog- 
ical college in an island in the Sea of 
Marmora.* The fourth book of the 
commentary, being that which deals 
with the prophetic chapters vi.-xii., is 
the portion of the work which had most 
attraction for Christian readers, and so 


3 It was first published in a series of articles in a 
Greek periodical at Constantinople, ‘H ’Ex2qjot- 
aorixy ’AAnOeLa, the first of these articles appear- 
ing in May, 1885. These were made known to En- 
glish readers by the Rev. J. H. Kennedy in a sep- 
arate tract, the “‘Commentary of Hippolytus on 
Daniel,’ Dublin, 1888, and afterwards more fully 
by Dr. Bratke, Bonn, 1891. 
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many extracts from it had been tran- 
scribed that the new discovery adds but 
little to what had been already known 
of Hippolytus’s system of prophetic 
interpretation. 

The chief novelty in the chapters 
previously unknown is that they give 
us reason to ascribe to Hippolytus the 
fixing of our Lord’s conception and his 
nativity to March 25 and December 25 
respectively, as we still celebrate them. 
In an earlier work he had fixed the 
conception for April 8; and his influ- 
ence on the calendar calculations of the 
Roman Church was so great that it had 
not been easy to guess why his date 
had not been adopted. Now we know 
that the correction was made by Hip- 
polytus himself, and explanations have 
been offered of the chronological con- 
siderations that prompted the change. 

Simultaneously with Bryennius’s re- 
covery of Clement’s Epistles a Syriac 
translation came to light which gave an 
independent authority for the text.} 
Something of the same kind has taken 
place with respect to this commentary 
on Daniel, but the second authority 
still awaits publication. 

III. The third acquisition we have 
to mention comes from a source to 
which we have been indebted before — 
namely, the same convent on Mount 
Sinai where Tischendorf found the Si- 
naitic MS. It was visited in 1889 by 
Mr. Rendel Harris, who found there 
such intelligent caretakers of their iit- 
erary treasures as to make us believe 
that if Tischendorf did not exaggerate 
his own merit in rescuing Bible manu- 
scripts from lighting fires, the monks 
must have wonderfully improved in 
cultivation during the last forty years. 
Certain it is that their appreciation of 
the value of their manuscripts has so 
far advanced that Mr. Harris, foresee- 
ing that there was no likelihood of his 
being permitted, like Tischendorf, to 
carry off a valuable manuscript, wisely 
went provided with ‘‘ink-horns and 
photographie apparatus,” in order to be 
able to convey to the Western world 
full knowledge of what he might dis- 


1 Published in autotype in Bishop Lightfoot’s 
«Clement of Rome ” (1890), vol. i. 
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cover. The fruit of his visit was the 
recovery of a work,? not indeed of 
much importance as throwing light on 
any disputed questions of doctrine or 
history, but yet of high interest as add- 
ing to our scanty store of the products 
of Christian thought in the second cen 
tury. Eusebius in his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
History” (iv. 4), when he comes to 
treat of the reign of Hadrian, states 
that an apology had been addressed to 
that emperor by Quadratus, of which 
several copies were extant, and he him- 
self had one. He then quotes from it 
one sentence exhibiting the early date 
of this apology ; for the author states 
that subjects of some of our Lord’s 
miracles had survived to his own time. 
Eusebius goes on to state that another 
apology had been presented to the same 
emperor by Aristides, of which also 
several copies were extant; but he 
does not say that he had got a copy 
himself, and he makes no extract from 
it. In this work he gives no further 
information about Aristides ; but in his 
‘*Chronicle’’ he calls Quadratus a 
hearer of the apostles, and describes 
Aristides as an Athenian philosopher. 
Jerome and other writers who mention 
those two apologists inspire no confi- 
dence that they knew anything more 
than they had learned from Eusebius. 
Quadratus has by some been identified 
with one whom we know to have been 
Bishop of Athens in the second cen- 
tury, but apparently at too late a date 
to make it probable that he could have 
met any survivor of the Apostolic age ; 
and reasons have been given for think- 
ing that the apologist was more likely 
to have been an Asiatic than an Athe- 
nian. What reason there was for call- 
ing this Aristides an Athenian is 
unknown. <An old French traveller 
brought home news that a copy of his 
apology had been preserved in a mon- 
astery a few miles from Athens, but 
search thereupon made for it in that 
neighborhood proved unsuccessful. 

The first trustworthy tidings of it 
came from a different quarter. We 
omitted to tell in our last article that 


2 It was published by him in Texts and Studies, 
vol. i. 
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the Mechitarist monastery at Venice, 
which had furnished an Armenian 
translation of Ephrem’s commentary 
on Tatian’s ‘* Diatessaron,”’ also pub- 
lished in 1879 an Armenian translation 
of afragment which purported to be the 
opening of the ** Apology of Aristides.” 
Doubis were raised by some learned 
men as to the correctness of this title, 
but they have been set at rest by Mr. 
Harris’s discovery among the Sinaitic 
treasures of a complete copy of a Syriac 
translation of the ‘‘ Apology of <Aris- 
tides.”’ 

And here we have a new illustration 
of the truth of the saying, ‘To him 
that hath shall more be given;”’ for 
scholars have repeatedly found that the 
gain of one piece of knowledge brings 
with it the means of adding another. 
Mr. Robinson, in whose accession the 
Cambridge theological school finds 
some consolation for recent - terrible 
losses, had accepted Mr. Harris’s Syriac 
text of Aristides, with his translation 
of it, for publication in the first number 
of the Texts and Studies, of which he 
was the founder. While he was search- 
ing in a Vienna library for texts of 
African martyrdoms, of which we mean 
to speak presently, it chanced that his 
eye was caught, in glancing through 
the well-known medizeval story of 
‘*Barlaam and Josaphat,’’ by words 
that he recognized as having been read 
by him, before he left Cambridge, in 
the proof sheets of Mr. Harris’s trans- 
lation of Aristides. Examination showed 
that the author of this romance, when 
his story required him to introduce an 
apology made by a Christian advocate 
before a heathen king, had econo- 
mized the labor of composition by in- 
corporating the ** Apology of Aristides.” 
The result is to give us the Greek origi- 
nal of much that we should otherwise 
have known only through the Syriac 
and Armenian translations, and to 
afford materials for a fairly trustworthy 
restoration of the text of Aristides. As 
we have already indicated, the recovery 
of an ancient exposure of the follies 
and vanities of heathenism does not 
contain much bearing on modern con- 
troversies ; nor does it even throw 
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light on the New Testament canon 
used by Aristides, because New Testa- 
ment quotations are, as a general rule, 
absent from writings addressed to 
heathen. The work of Aristides merely 
contains a few echoes of New Testa- 
ment language, his most striking cvin- 
cidences being with the Epistle to the 
Romans. 

1V. We have next to acknowledge 
another omission in our former article ; 
but we do so without much shame, for 
that article would have assumed _por- 
tentous length if we had attempted to 
make our enumeration of finds quite 
exhaustive. We might, however, have 
included in our list a Greek text of the 
Acts of the Scilliian martyrs, discovered 
and published by Usener in 1881. A 
Latin form of these acts had been pre- 
viously known, but only through manu- 
scripts so late and so corrupt that the 
date of the African martyrdoms re- 
corded had been left in obscurity. The 
text of these manuscripts could not weil 
be reconciled with a date earlier than 
A.D. 200; yet the name of the procon- 
sul who presided over the trial is given 
as a Saturninus, apparently the same as 
he who, according to Tertullian, was the 
first to draw the sword against the Chris- 
tians ; and other facts forbid us to assign 
so late a date as 200 to the beginning 
of the persecution of the Christians in 
Africa. Usener’s discovery removed 
this difficulty by enabling us to make in 
the date as given by the later manu- 
scripts a correction, which indeed the 
sagacity of a French scholar, Renier, had 
already divined, and instead of ‘+ Preesi- 
dente bis Claudiano consule ” to read 
‘*Presente bis et Condiano Consuli- 
bus.”” The proper name ‘ Preesente ”’ 
had been taken for a participle and had 
puzzled transcribers ; and so the true 
date was disguised, viz., A.D. 180, the 
year of the second consulship of Pre- 
sens with Condianus. 

But much discussion arose out of the 
fact that it was a Greek manuscript 
which cast this light on the date of an 
African martyrdom. It had become a 
commonplace with Church historians to 
admit that the earliest Christian Church 
of Rome had been formed out of men 
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who habitually used the Greek lan- 
guage, and that Greek remained for 
some time the liturgical language of 
that Church; but it had been sup- 
posed that we could find in northern 
Africa the beginning of Latin Chris- 
tianity and the birthplace of the Latin 
translation of the Bible. Yet it has 
been contended that these opinions 
were too hastily formed, that the Ro- 
man settlers in Africa were not likely 
to be very different in culture and edu- 
cation from those who remained in 
Italy, and that the African Church 
probably began, like the Roman, by 
being a Greek-speaking Church. Greek 
words are found in that most precious 
relic of the early African Church, the 
account of the martyrdom of Perpetua ; 
and the great African Tertullian was 
not only able to read Greek, but wrote 
some treatises in that language. Use- 
ner’s discovery seemed to throw new 
light on the first language of the Afri- 
can Church ; and a controversy arose : 
Was this Greek text of the Scillitan 
martyrdoms, which was confessedly 
older than the current Latin texts, the 
parent of all the Latin versions, or 
was it itself a translation from a lost 
Latin original? Usener and Hilgen- 
feld took the latter view; Aubé, Re- 
nan, and others took the former view, 
and Bishop Lightfoot, though with 
some hesitation, was disposed to agree 
with them. 

This controversy was renewed by a 
new find. Mr. Rendel Harris made in 
the library of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem the surprising discovery of a 
Greek version of the Acts of Perpetua,} 
which we have just mentioned, and 
which had been justly valued, not only 
as one of the most affecting and most 
authentic stories of a Christian martyr- 
dom, but as one of the earliest speci- 
mens of Latin Church literature. Mr. 
Harris was of opinion that this Greek 
text was the original from which the 
previously known Latin texts had been 
translated, and he pointed out passages 
where the Greek cleared up obscurities 

I He published it as a separate little voiume, 


“The Acts of the Martyrdom of Perpetua and 
Felicitas.”” London, 1890. 





or corrected what he took to be mis- 
takes in the Latin. 

We ourselves adopted Mr. Harris’s 
opinion in a notice of his discovery 
which appeared in this review at the 
time, for we thought that, in the ab- 
sence of evidence how far the African 
Church was bilingual (or possibly tri- 
lingual) in the second century, we were 
not in a position to deny that Greek 
Acts might have been liturgically read 
in the commemoration of martyrdoms,. 
and that we therefore were not entitled 
to disregard the evidence of superior 
antiquity which Mr. Harris found in the 
Greek form. Mr. Robinson, however,,. 
though admitting the Greek form to be 
older than the current Latin texts, was 
persuaded from internal evidence that 
it was itself a translation from an orig- 
inal Latin which he believed research 
might discover. And he verified his 
anticipation by himself finding older 
Latin texts both of the Acts of Per- 
petua and of the Scillitan martyrdoms.* 
Mr. Harris has consequently abandoned 
his opinion of the priority of the Greek 
of the former acts, and with regard to 
the latter Mr. Robinson thinks that ‘ it 
is scarcely probable that the theory of 
a Greek original will be revived after 
the publication of the present Latin 
text.” 

Now to speak first of the earlier doc- 
ument, the Scillitan Acts, there can be 
no doubt that the Greek and Latin 
forms are not independent. In any 
criticism of martyrdoms great use is to- 
be made of the study *‘ Les Actes des 
Martyrs,’ which Le Blant offered as a 
supplement to Ruinart’s ‘*¢ Acta Sin- 
cera.”?’ From the details there pre- 
sented of the methods of ordinary 
Roman magisterial investigation we see 
at once that both the Greek and Latin 
Scillitan Acts take up the story in the 
middle. We do not find the ordinary 
opening of identification of the accused 
person by asking his name, father’s. 
name, country, and rank. There is no 
indictment and no questioning on the 
subject of the charge, but in both ver- 
sions the report of the trial begins with 


2 Published by him, Texts and Studies, vol. i., 
pt. ii, 
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the judge’s offer of the emperor’s par- 
don if the prisoners will return to a 
better mind. The Greek and Latin re- 
ports of the questions and answers that 
followed are in complete correspond- 
ence, the most important difference 
being that in the Greek acts the mar- 
tyrs are spoken of with the prefix ays, 
6 dywog Xmeparoc, etc., where the Latin 
simply has ‘‘ Speratus,” ete. We can- 
not doubt that the Latin here more 
truly represents the sources whence 
the account was derived. The Roman 
courts were provided with a staff of 
official reporters who at trials took down 
the questions of the magistrates and the 
answers made by the accused. Chris- 
tians were often able to obtain, either 
by favor or by purchase, these official 
minutes of the proceedings at the ex- 
amination of their confessors, and it is 
needless to say that the official acts 
would contain no such title as dyzog. 
But these official minutes have not only 
been the basis of some of the most 
authentic acts of early martyrdoms, but 
they have.also furnished a model to 
which the forgers of spurious acts have 
frequently conformed. And this pre- 
vents the absence of such titles from 
being in itself a decisive proof of supe- 
rior antiquity. For instance, one of 
the shorter Acts of Perpetua, the com- 
parative lateness of which is acknowl- 
edged by everybody, contains no such 
titles. 

But the most important difference is 
in the conclusion. In the Latin it was, 
*¢ Et ita omnes simul martyrio coronati 
sunt, et regnant cum Patre et Filio et 
Spiritu Sancto per omnia secula seculo- 
rum. Amen.’’ The Greek is : éreAecd0n- 
cav TH Eiger, unvi ‘lovdiw i¢* Hoav ovv dpuapevor 
oi tytor ard "loyAH Tie Novundiac, kataKetvrat dé 
TAnoiov Kaptayévyng untpordAewe* éuaptipnoav 
dé éxi Tlépoavtog kai KAavdtavod trav bratwv kai | 


| 
Larovpvivov avOuTarov, Kab’ jude dé BactAevovToc | 





tod Kupiov juav ‘Inoot Xpiorod, © mpéret Taca 
d0fa, Kk. T. At 

On these endings Mr. Robinson re- | 
marks : ‘The close of the piece has 
been altered and expanded in the} 
Greek, in which the locality of the 


| 


1 Texts and Studies, vol, i., pt. ii., pp. 116-17. | 
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martyrs is named, and the exquisite 
phrase ‘regnant cum Patre et Filio et 
Spiritu Sancto’ has been rejected.” 
‘*Tt is impossible to believe that the 
Latin could have been produced by ab- 
breviation of the Greek.” 

With regard to this we have to say 
that if the Greek is an expansion of the 
Latin it is an expansion made by some 
one having knowledge independent of 
the Latin, which contains no note of 
the place whence the martyrs came or 
of that where they were buried. Thus 
if the Latin be supposed to contain the 
form of the martyrdom annually read 
in the Church of Carthage, nothing 
forbids us to suppose the Greek to be a 
contemporary document drawn up for 
the use of Christians elsewhere. But 
when Mr. Robinson speaks of this 
Greek as an expansion of the Latin he 
strangely omits to notice that the orig- 
inal of this Greek conclusion is to be 
sought not in the Latin but in the Mar- 
tyrdom of Polycarp, which had been 
published some twenty years before, 
and which served as a model for many 
subsequent stories of martyrdoms. 
This martyrdom ends with giving the 
date dv@uratevovtog Xrariov Kodparov Baatiei- 
ovtoc dé eig tode aidvag ’Inoot Xpictod, @ 7 Joga, 
x. tT. 4 It is impossible to doubt whence 
the African martyrologist borrowed his 
contrast between the changing sway of 
earthly rulers and the eternal reign of 
Christ. Now, though we do not con- 
test the originality of the main body 
of the Latin acts, we are not without 
doubt as to the conclusion ; for the for- 
mula ‘“regnante Christo,” of which 
Polycarp’s martyrdom affords the earli- 
est example, came to be extensively 
adopted. Lightfoot? gives a number of 
examples from Ruinart’s ‘ Acta Sin- 


'cera,’’? and he refers to Blondel, ‘‘ De 


Formule ‘regnante Christo’ in Vete- 
rum Monumentis Usu,’’ who fills some 


| twenty pages (pp. 371, sqq.) with in- 


stances of the use of the formula. Pos- 
sibly if Eusebius had copied for us the 
conclusion of the Lyons martyrdoms it 
might be found that they ended in the 
same way. The formula ‘“ regnante ”’ 


2 Ignatius, i. 636. 
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was clearly not derived from the for- 
mula *‘ regnant,’’ because we can other- 
wise give a good account of its origin ; 
but it is by no means so clear that the 
formula “regnant’’? was not derived 
from an original ‘‘ regnante ;”’ and our 
suspicion is increased by the fact that 
though one of the later Latin texts 
printed by Robinson bears indirect tes- 
timony to the reading ‘“ regnant’’ by 
substituting the interpretation ‘ inter- 
cedunt pro nobis ad Dominum nostrum 
Jesum Christum,’? the other has no 
trace at all of that reading. 

The influence of Polycarp’s martyr- 
dom is to be found also in the words 
immediately preceding those we have 
been discussing, ka? dvamempavtwr abtav 7d 
auyv. Myr. Robinson finds in them a 
mark of lateness, “‘sending up the 
amen being a commonplace of mar- 
tyrologists.”” They are to be found in 
the martyrdom of Polycarp ; whether 
or not they are to be found in later 
martyrdoms is not very relevant. But 
if the introduction of these words is a 
commonplace with martyrologists, may 
it not be because the fact which they 
record was common? We know from 
many sources that there was no more 
striking feature of early Christian wor- 
ship than the loud-sounding amen with 
which the congregation adopted as their 
own the words of the leader of their 
devotions. Who can find anything 
incredible in the statement that the 
martyrs employed in prayer the last 
few moments while their sentence was 
being proclaimed by the herald, and 
before its actual infliction? Doubtless 
many who could not hear the words of 
their prayer could hear the loud amen 
with which the sufferers assented to 
the prayer of their chief; and if the 
same thing is told of other martyrdoms, 
may it not be because the same thing 
often occurred ? However we may put 
aside the questions whether there is 
evidence that the Scillitan martyrs ut- 
tered no words beyond the ‘‘ Deo gra- 
tias’’? which is all that the Latin text 
records ; whether it was impossible for 
any bystander to have heard the actual 
words uttered by Speratus, and to have 
furnished them to the Greek martyr- 
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ologist. Let it be granted that the 
prayer of the Greek text was pure in- 
vention after the model of Polycarp’s 
prayer, and the question remains for the 
critic, Is there anything improbable in 
the supposition that this version of the 
martyrs’ prayer may have been given 
while the event was still recent? And 
on the whole it seems to us a probable 
conclusion that the Greek text repre- 
sents the account of the Scillitan mar- 
tyrdoms which the Carthaginian Church 
sent at the time to distant Churches. 
We come now to the Acts of Per- 
petua, but premise that our judgment 
about them must not be biassed by any 
we may have formed about the Scillitan 
Acts. The acts now to be considered 
are twenty years later, and much may 
have occurred in the mean time. They 
embody two documents of surpassing 
interest, viz., a history by Perpetua 
herself of what had befallen her from 
the time of her first apprehension until 
the day before her martyrdom, and an 
account by a fellow-martyr, Saturus, of 
visions he had seen while in prison. 
We have to protest against an abuse 
of language into which Mr. Robinson 
has been led by Mr. Harris, an abuse 
likely to lead both to critical and chron- 
ological mistakes — namely, the use of 
the word Montanist without any evi- 
dence that the persons to whom it is 
applied had ever heard of Montanus, 
merely on the ground that they believed 
God’s Holy Spirit was ever working in 
his Church, or because they did not 
‘hold that the age of miracles had 
| passed, and did not regard it as impos- 
‘sible that wonders such as had taken 
place in old time might manifest them- 
‘selves in their own day. If this is 
_Montanism the whole early Church 
'was Montanist, and it is not too much 
to say that the numerical majority of 
Christians are Montanist at the present 
day. Of course there is a great differ- 
ence between admitting the possibility 
of supernatural manifestations and be- 
lieving that in a particular case they 
occurred. Many a sober-minded Ro- 
man Catholic who does not believe that 
the Blessed Virgin appeared at Lourdes, 
‘and knows that his Church does not 
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require him to believe it, would yet be 
sorry to say that a story of such an ap- 
pearance might be rejected as in itself 
incredible. Christians in the third cen- 
tury were as free as Roman Catholics 
are now to form their own judgment 
with respect to alleged miraculous 
manifestations. And a difference of 
opinion on such a subject, there being 
no doctrinal difference, would have 
been no cause of separation if a ques- 
tion of ritual had not intervened. It 
was the insisting, as obligatory on all 
Christians, on fasts and other ordi- 
nances resting solely on the authority 
of Montanist revelations which made 
the interference of Church authority 
necessary; and the Roman Church 
adopted the judgment of the local 
Phrygian Church, which was unfavor- 
able to the Montanist pretensions. 
After that Montanism became schis- 
matic in the West, but it had not been 
so before. 

Now it is certain that Perpetua and 
Saturus believed that they had them- 
selves been favored with visions and 
revelations ; and it may be presumed 
that if they were told of similar mani- 
festations as exhibiting themselves in 
a distant part of the Church they 
would be well disposed to believe the 
story, and so no doubt would be many 
other pious Christians in Africa. And 
there would be nothing schismatical in 
their holding this belief as long as no 
contrary decision had been pronounced 
by the Church. We may count it as 
certain that no such decision had been 
pronounced at the time of Perpetua’s 
martyrdom. She and her companions 
have always been regarded not as the 
martyrs of a schismatical sect, but as 
martyrs of the Church. Not only has 
the tale of their sufferings been ever 
an approved part of Christian reading, 
but the most orthodox Catholics have 
been willing to accept as authentic the 
accounts of visions which these acts 
contain. 

We are not _entitled to assume that 
the mental attitude of these martyrs 
was exactly the same as that of the 
editor of their acts, which have less 
the air of a public document than the 
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| Seillitan Acts, and exhibit the individ- 


uality of a single composer. Yet the 
document appears to have been intended 
for public reading in church, whence 
we may conclude that the writer was 
a presbyter. He claims to have been 
himself a witness of the sufferings 
which he records, and he assumes that 
some of his hearers had been so too, 
but others had not; whence we may 
conclude that he wrote some little time 
after the event, but not very long. We 
have reason to suspect that he was not 
without some polemical object in his 
publication ; for whereas the martyrs 
relate their visions in simple faith, 
without any symptom of controversial 
intent, the editor is eager to insist that 
his story proves that manifestations of 
God’s spirit might be looked for in his 
own days as wonderful as anything that 
had taken place in older times, or more 
so. It is not unlikely, therefore, that 
at the time these acts were published 
the Phrygian prophesyings had become 
the subject of discussion in Africa, 
while at the same time there is no in- 
dication that belief in them was incom- 
patible with full communion with the 
Catholic Church. In fact, if these acts 
had been the production of a schismat- 
ical sect they never could have gained 
the reception which was given them in 
the Catholic Church. We can judge 
from the concluding extract in Euse- 
bius’s * Ilistory,’’ v. 16, what reception 
Catholics would be likely to give to an 
account of a Montanist martyrdom. 
There is no tradition as to the name 
of the editor of these acts, but it could 
not fail to strike many critics that there 
was in Africa at the time one man of 
great literary ability holding exactly 
the beliefs that these acts express ; 
and so the question has been often 
asked, Was not the writer Tertullian ? 
This question has been carefully dis- 
cussed by Bonwetsch in his chrono- 
logical arrangement of Tertullian’s 
writings, and he has made a comparison 
of Tertullian’s phraseology with that 
of the acts, which Mr. Robinson has 
lately extended and strengthened. The 
coincidences pointed out by Mr. Rob- 
inson do not amount to a demonstra- 
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tion, since it is certain that, whether 
Tertullian wrote the acts or not, he 
was acquainted with them, and might 
have been influenced by their language. 
But we can at least acquiesce in Bon- 
wetsch’s cautiously worded conclusion : 
The editor of the ‘* Acts of Perpetua ”’ 
cannot be named with absolute cer- 
tainty, but the supposition that it was 
Tertullian has more for it than against 
it.? 

With regard to the language of the 
acts, the Greek words which occur 
largely in the ‘‘ Visions of Perpetua,”’ 
and in a less degree in that of Saturus, 
point to a Latin original. It is quite 
intelligible that Perpetua, who could 
speak Greek well, should introduce a 
few Greek phrases in writing Latin, 
but if the whole had been written in 
Greek these words would have been 
translated like the rest. And as for 
the editorial framework, though its 
agreeing with Tertullian as to the use 
of the word “ viderint’’ does not de- 
monstrate his authorship, since Tertul- 
lian would not have used the phrase if 
it had not been current in the circle in 
which he lived, yet the Greek render- 
ing of it by épovra can only be set down 
as a piece of unskilful translation. 
More use, however, might have beer 
made of the Greek in amending the 
Latin text. Thus where Perpetua is 
described as fastening up her hair after 
having been tossed by the wild cow, the 
obscure Latin ‘ requisita et dispersos 
capillos infibulavit’’ becomes intelligi- 
ble if, under the guidance of the 
Greek émnrjoaca Behovnv, we supply a 
dropped out “ fibula ”’ after * requisita.”’ 
We are tempted to ask, where did Per- 
petua get the pin, scantily attired as 
she was ? Did she, in order to fasten 
together her torn raiment, take the 
pin out of her hair, which thereupon 
dropped down? or did she ask for it 

1 With regard to one objection urged against it, 
we feel that we cannot with candor maintain that 
Tertullian, in referring to these acts (De Anima, 
55), has been guilty of no lapse of memory. But 
such a lapse seems to us quite compatible with his 
authorship. We ourselves believe that Tertullian’s 
literary activity continued longer than is generally 
supposed, and the ‘‘ De Anima,” which was one of 


his later works, may be separated by a considerable 
interval from the death of Perpetua, 
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from one of the bystanders? But 
though the martyrs are represented as 
able to converse with the spectators 
when they stood at the gate, we should 
not have supposed that safety of the 
spectators from the beasts would have 
made converse possible in other parts 
of the amphitheatre. Did she get it 
from her companion Felicitas ? 

We must not omit to notice a very 
interesting remark of Mr. Robinson’s. 
Zahn has cast doubts on the cogency of 
the proofs alleged to show that Ter- 
tullian was acquainted with the Latin 
version of the New Testament. Mr. 
Robinson finds earlier evidence of the 
existence of that version. The account 
of the Lyons martyrdoms of the year 
177 weaves into the narrative several 
New Testament texts ; and an English 
translation of that account could, with- 
out the least unfaithfulness, give these 
texts in the words of our authorized 
version. But as a general rule the 
Greek words of the narrative are not 
the same as the words of the New Tes- 
tament, with respect to which critics 
have been content to say, ‘* The writer 
is evidently quoting from memory, and 
has not taken the trouble to refer to the 
New Testament and copy the exact 
words.’’ Mr. Robinson’s solution we 
believe to be new, and on examining 
the instances we are well disposed to 
accede to it: viz., the writer habitually 
used a Latin translation, and when, in 
writing Greek, he incorporate® in his 
story Scripture words, he retranslated 
the familiar phrases which clung to his 
memory, without taking the trouble to 
refer to the Greek original. And we 
are disposed still to follow Mr. Robin- 
son when he goes on to contend that 
the Latin translation which the Lyons 
writer used contained a type of text 
conformable to that which we know to 
have been afterwards current in the 
same district. 

V. What we have next to speak of 
perhaps does not come properly under 
the head of finds of the last five years, 
for it is not so much a new discovery as 
a utilization of what had already been 
known to exist ;? yet we do not think 

2 The existence of the new sources of which we 
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we can properly leave it unmentioned. 
At the close of our former article we 
remarked how much our knowledge 
has gained through the missionary exer- 
tions by which the Church has been 
made to embrace men “ of all nations 
and kindreds and peoples and tongues.” 
‘From this wide diffusion of Chris- 
tianity,”’ we said, “it has resulted that 
what has been lost in one place lias 
been preserved in another; and we 
have seen how from these different 
tongues — Greek, Latin, Syriac, Ar- 
menian, Coptic —united testimony is 
borne to the history of the progress of 
that kingdom in which all nations are 
one.” To the languages here enu- 
merated we have to add Sclavonic, 
which is now made to yield its contri- 
butions to our knowledge of Christian 
antiquity. Bonwetsch while professor 
at Dorpat turned his residence in Rus- 
sia to account by cultivating the Scla- 
vonic language ; and though he speaks 
modestly of his proficiency in it we 
must be grateful to him for the use he 
has made of it in making other Euro- 
pean nations acquainted with some 
things only preserved in that tongue. 
About a year ago he published, through 
the assistance of the Sclavonic transla- 
tion, a new edition of the works of 
Methodius,! a writer of considerable 
reputation in his own day, and yet of 
whom our knowledge is strangely de- 
fective. We are made to feel how 
much we owe to Eusebius by finding 
how embarrassed we are when he fails 
to give us information. Methodius was 
a man of great influence in his own 
day, and his works are highly spoken 
of by Jerome, Epiphanius, and a host 
of other writers. He has even the rep- 
utation of having closed his career by 
martyrdom about a dozen years before 
the publication of the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History ” of Eusebius ; yet in that work 
he is not once mentioned. Guesses 
have been made as to the cause of this 
strange silence, one being that it was 
are about to speak became known to Cardinal 
Pitra on a visit which he paid to Russia, the news 
of which he published in the third volume of his 
* Analecta,” 1883. 


1 Methodius von Olympus. Von G. Nathanael 
Bonwetsch, Erlangen und Leipzig, 1891. 


‘that he 
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because Eusebius, being an admirer of 
Origen, resented the attacks made on 
that writer by Methodius. The break- 
ing out of the Arian controversy shortly 
after the death of Methodius was a 
cause why less interest was felt in his 
works, which, if they bore at all on that. 
controversy, might be supposed to favor 
the wrong side, and accordingly only 
one work of his has been preserved in 
Greek entire. Bonwetsch has now en- 
abled us to fill gaps in our knowledge 
of other works of his of which we pre- 
viously had had only extracts. Two 
may be here mentioned. The one, a 
dialogue on ‘ Free-Will,”’ presents us 
with a difficult problem. A large por- 
tion of it is incorporated in a dialogue 
against heresies, which bears the name 
of Adamantius as its author, by which 
it was at one time supposed Origen was 
intended. Now that it is recognized 
that this was a mistake, there is no 
difficulty in owning that Adamantius, 
whoever he was, was later than Metho- 
dius, and copied him. But the puzzle 
is that Eusebius in his * Preparatio 
Evangelica ”’ incorporates also the same 
large section of the work on “ Free- 
Will,” ascribing it to a Church writer, 
Maximus, whom in his ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History ”’ he places just before the end 
of the second century, but of whom 
nothing else is known. We do not 
question the good faith of Eusebius in 
this statement, but it seems certain 
made a mistake, however 
we are to account for it. Internal 
evidence clearly shows, as Zahn has 
pointed out, that the passage which 
Eusebius ascribes to the so-called Max-. 
imus is but an extract from the dia- 
logue of Methodius. The beginning of 
the extract given by Eusebius cannot 
be separated from that which precedes. 
it in the dialogue of Methodius, and the 
opening of that dialogue bears plain 
marks of the hand of Methodius. 

The second work, on the “ Resurrec- 
tion,” had a very wide circulation. 
From the part now brought to our 
knowledge we get two interesting pieces 
of information. (1) An extract from 
Justin Martyr which it contains shows, 
in opposition to some modern specu- 
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lations, that Justin knew St.: Paul’s 
epistles, and regarded them as author- 
itative. (2) Uncertainty is removed as 
to the see of which Methodius was 
bishop. All the ancient authorities 
speak of him as Bishop of Olympus in 
Lycia ; Jerome stands absolutely alone 
in saying that he afterwards became 
Bishop of Tyre ; but, though Cave and 
many others, in deference to this au- 
thority, speak of him as ‘*‘ Methodius of 
Tyre,” it is now generally recognized 
that Jerome made a mistake, due to the 
habitual rapidity with which he did his 
literary work. It is intensely improb- 
able that Tyre should provide itself 
with a bishop by translation from the 
distant Lycia, and it is so hard to find a 
place for Methodius in the succession 
of Tyrian bishops that, if it is ever pos- 
sible to deduce from silence a proof of 
a negative, we can be certain that he 
has no rightful place there. Zahn has 
found evidence from Strabo that Olym- 
pus in Lycia also bore the name of ®o:- 
vixooc, and he plausibly conjectures that 
Jerome came to make Methodius a 
Phenician bishop from having hastily 
read a description of him as ’OAdyumou tHe 
Avkiac rod Kai Porvixosvtog éxicxoroc. Later 
writers, however, call Methodius bishop, 
not of Olympus or of Tyre, but of Pa- 
tara. This place was also in Lycia, but 
at such a distance from Olympus that 
Le Quien’s conjecture that he simulta- 
neously held both sees may be dis- 
missed as geographically impossible. 
The newly recovered opening of the 
work on the “ Resurrection” gives us 
the solution of the difficulty. Metho- 
dius ws an admirer of Plato, and all 
his best-known works are framed on 
the model of the Platonic dialogues. 
In this work on the “ Resurrection,”’ 
which was the most widely circulated 
of his dialogues, the scene is laid at 
Patara, which accordingly was taken to 
be his place of abode, although a more 
careful reading would have shown that 
the narrator represents himself as a 
visitor at Patara, not a resident. We 
must not linger longer on Methodius, 
though we may connect with him the 
find which we have next to mention. 
VI.: Among the works ascribed to 
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Methodius is a homily on the Feast of 
the Purification. We have no inclina- 
tion to dispute the reasons given by 
Tillemont for believing this work to be 
spurious ; but one argument alleged 
against it has now broken down. It 
was said that this feast, called Hyp- 
apante because commemorating the 
meeting with Simeon and Anna, was 
not introduced until the sixth century, 
in the reign of the Emperor Justinian. 
We have evidence now that it was cele- 
brated as early as the fourth century. 
In the year 1887 Gamurrini, the libra- 
rian of a lay brotherhood in Arezzo in 
Tuscany, published the contents of a 
manuscript volume, one of the chief 
treasures of his library, viz., a portion 
of the lost treatise of St. Hilary of 
Poitiers ‘*De Mysteriis,’? two hymns, 
and an account of a journey to the 
Holy Land by a female pilgrim in the 
fourth century. The treatise of Hilary 
furnishes a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the old Latin version 
of the Bible. The narrative of the 
pilgrimage, besides much other inter- 
esting topographical and liturgical in- 
formation, records that this Feast of the 
Purification was then yearly celebrated 
at Jerusalem. Internal evidence fixes 
the date of the pilgrimage to be between 
381 and 388. On the one hand Nisibis 
was then in the power of the Persians, 
into whose hands it passed in 363; and 
as the Catholic bishops appear to have 
been in possession of their sees, and 
not to be suffering from Arian persecu- 
tion, it is concluded that the time was 
after the death of Valens in 378. On 
the other hand, the then Bishop of 
Edessa is spoken of as a confessor ; and 
this could scarcely refer to anything but 
an incident of the Arian persecution 
under Valens ; but Eulogius, the last 
bishop who could be described as con- 
fessor, died in 388. Other proofs need 
not be here enumerated ; but it may be 
noted that the writer takes all her nu- 
merous Scripture quotations from the 
old Latin and appears to be ignorant of 
Jerome’s Vulgate. After the determi- 
nation of the date comes the question 
who this pilgrim was. She appears to 
have been the head of a sisterhood, for 
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the information of whose members the 
account of her travels is written. Latin 
is her native tongue, though she knew 
enough of Greek to be able to give the 
sisters an explanation of a few Greek 
phrases that occur in her story. In de- 
scribing the Euphrates she says that the 
current is like that of the Rhone, but 
that the river is broader, whence it has 
been inferred that she came from Gaul ; 
and this conclusion is confirmed by the 
peculiarities of her Latin style. She 
appears to have been aperson of some 
consideration ; for she was everywhere 
courteously received by the bishops and 
leading clergy of the places she visited, 
and was furnished with a guard of sol- 
diers in travelling from Sinai to Egypt. 
Gamurrini selects as the person best 
fulfilling these conditions St. Silvia of 
Aquitaine, a sister of Rufinus, prefect 
of the East under Theodosius the Great, 
of whose journey from Jerusalem to 
Egypt there is a notice in the ‘* Historia 
Lausiaca”’ of Palladius. And we acqui- 
esce in this conclusion, notwithstand- 
ing a difficulty raised by Dr. Bernard, 


who translated this pilgrimage for the 


Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. He 
remarks that if this narrative be Sil- 
via’s, Palladius must have greatly ex- 
aggerated her asceticism ; for Palladius 
tells how Silvia rebuked the luxurious- 
ness of a deacon, Jubinus, her compan- 
ion in travel, who, in consequence of 
the extreme heat, was guilty of the 
laxity of washing himself in cold water. 
**Here am I,” she said, “‘now in my 
sixtieth year, and never has face or foot 
of any of my limbs touched water, save 
the tips of my fingers, and that for the 
sake of communion.’ Even when very 
ill, and the physicians ordered me to 
take a bath, I would not yield. Never 
have I slept on a bed or travelled in a 
litter.”’ But this pilgrim complains of 
the steepness of Mount Sinai, which 
prevented her from being carried up in 
a chair and obliged her to walk ; while 
on Mount Nebo she only walked in 
places where she could not ride on an 
ass. Whoever she was it was easy to 

1 It would appear that the method of reception 


directed by Cyril of Jerusalem was not universal at 
the time. 
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judge what interest there is in a minute 
account, given by a traveller at the end 
of the fourth century, of a journey from 
Mount Sinai to Egypt, thence to Jeru- 
salem, to Mesopotamia, and finally to 
Constantinople, and how much infor- 
mation may be derived from it both as 
to the topography of the countries vis- 
ited and the liturgical usages of the 
Church of the time. 

We had intended to conclude with a 
discussion of the newly discovered Gos- 
pel of St. Peter; but our article has 
already run to such a length, that we 
postpone the discussion to another op- 
portunity. And we are not sorry to do 
so; for an edition of this Gospel has 
been promised by Dr. Swete, the Regius 
professor of divinity at Cambridge ; 
and other commentaries on it are likely 
to be published, of which we may hope 
to avail ourselves. 


NOTE. 

Through an oversight which we much 
regret we failed to notice an announcement 
made in the Atheneum of August 6, 1892, 
by Mr. Rendel Harris, of the discovery at 
Mount Sinai ‘‘of a new text of the old 
Syriac version of the Gospels (Curetonian 
Syriac).’’ This will be a new second-cen- 
tury authority for the text of the Gospels 
completely independent of any previously 
known. It does not contain the twelve 
verses of St. Mark. The Atheneum in- 
forms us ‘‘that a copy has already been 
made and is under the examination of well- 
known English editors.”’ 


From Temple Bar, 
RENT DAY. 


BY RHODA BROUGHTON, 

AUTHOR OF “ GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART,” ETC. 

Two men were riding slowly along a 
muddy country lane on a mild Febru- 
ary afternoon. The younger was in 
pink, and a large stain on one shoulder, 
an irretrievably damaged hat, and a 
lame horse proved that he had not es- 
caped some of the casualties incident 
to the chiefest among the plaisirs 
étranges of the Anglo-Saxon male. 
The question which he was putting as 
to the number of miles still left for him 
to traverse before reaching a railway 
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station, which he named —to traverse 
at the foot-pace rendered necessary by 
the condition of his horse — proved him 
to be a stranger in the neighbor- 
hood. The other, a hardy old man, to 
whom one would not have given the 
nigh eighty years of whieh he had just 
been boasting to his chance-met com- 
panion, was jogging along on a fat cob 
nearly as old—with relation to the 
smaller dole of life allotted to horses 
than to men —as himself. 

**T can show you a short eut that will 
save you a good three miles. Turn in 
at this gate to the left, and cross that 
pasture as far as the copse, then into 
the Denbury road, which you must fol- 
low for a few hundred yards; then 
take the second — no, the third, turn to 
the right. But stay, I had better come 
with you and show you the way myself 
—it will be safer. Oh, no apologies — 


time is no great object to me ! ” 

The person addressed, conscious of 
an ominous feeling that, left to his own 
unaided instincts, the short cut was 
destined to have but an ironical sound 
for him and his poor ‘limping animal, 


which was not even his own, but a 
friendly mount, felt too heartily grate- 
ful for the old man’s offer to make any 
but a very slender protest against the 
trouble it entailed upon him. They 
crossed the pasture to the copse ; en- 
tered the highroad ; left it; and after 
many devious turns and twists through 
by-lanes and bridle-paths, farm-yards, 
and spinneys, found themselves once 
again in a highroad, and faced by the 
gates and stone-dolphin topped pillars of 
what was evidently a place of some im- 
portance. The old squire rode up to the 
gates, through whose elegant wrought- 
iron work peeps of an Elizabethan 
house standing at a little distance were 
visible ; and the other followed him, 
protesting somewhat and asking, — 

** But is not this private property ? 
Shall not we be trespassing ?”’ 

*¢T think you will find that we are not 
taken to task,’? answered the other 
dryly, stooping from his cob, and trying 
with fingers and whip handle to pull up 
the bolt that secured the two leaves of 
the portal. But it was so stiff that the 
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younger man had to dismount and come 
to his aid. The bolt yielded at last and 
they passed through, the stranger won- 
dering a little at the evidence of long 
disuse in the rusty fastening, and still 
more so in the high, white, last year’s 
grasses that had grown up, and now 
limply waved right across the entrance. 
Similar grasses — nay, more, what 
amounted to grass—covered the ap- 
proach, along which it was evident that 
no wheeled vehicle, nor apparently any 
human foot, had for many months 
passed. 

**TIs the place uninhabited ?” asked 
the stranger, in surprise, and looking 
with a startled admiration at the noble 
old dwelling-house, which, gabled and 
black framed, stood at the end of the 
approach, within two hundred yards of 
the king’s highway, as so many houses 
of that date did ; causing one to wonder 
whether in those happy days of elbow- 
room and leisure there were few pass- 
ers-by to stare in upon their privacy, or 
that privacy itself was a gift less prized 
in that simpler period. 

He had no sooner put the question 
than he felt it to have been a superflu- 
ous one. 

Uninhabited ? Well, it was hardly 
likely that any dweller, save the bat, 
the owl, and the hawk, would care to 
inhabit a house where scarce a whole 
pane of glass survived in the diamonded 
casements ; when through the vacan- 
cies thus made could be seen fragments 
of the beautiful Tudor ceilings lying on 
the uneven boards of the bare oak 
floors ; when the wind could be heard 
sighing dolorously through the lady’s 
bower, and the flutter of owls’ wings, 
disturbed by the sound of the horses’ 
feet, from the banqueting hall. And 
yet it was evident that it was not be- 
cause it had become unsafe for human 
habitation that the house had been 
abandoned. The walls still stood stout 
and firm, as when the Tudor roses in 
the great-nailed hall door had been 
copied — with a _ difference — from 
blooming ones ; the roof still showed a 
compact array of slim red tiles, though 
the vivid moss and the ingenious lichen 
had made them their own ; the graceful 
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cluster of slender chimneys was still 
ready to transmit the fumes of baked 
meats to the thin bluish air above 
them. But it was evidently long since 
they had been used, except as nesting- 
places for jackdaws. The problem of 
the desertion of a house, at once so 
beautiful and, despite the neglect to 
which it had been subjected, so easily 
to be again fitted for human habitation, 
seemed insoluble; and the younger 
man, forgetting his lame horse and _ his 
train, looked with interested inquiry at 
his companion for le mot de V’énigme. 

“T do not understand,” he said. 
‘* What does it mean? Why is sucha 
fine specimen of early Tudor architec- 
ture given over to the bats and owls ? ” 

His companion gave vent to a sound 
between a laugh and a sigh. 

** A good many people beside you 
have asked that question,” he said ; ** it 
has puzzled the country-side for some 
years, and it was only the other day 
that the cause of it transpired. But it 
is a long story,” he added, without at- 
tempting to enter upon it ; either really 


shirking a relation which he must have 
so often been called upon to make ; or 
with that wish to be pressed for his 


reminiscences which is an old man’s 
coquetry. ‘You will not have too 
much time if you wish to get to Holm- 
hurst Station by daylight.” 

** Could not you give me a short ab- 
stract of it before our roads part?” 
asked the younger man; but his com- 
panion for the moment did not seem to 
hear. He was sitting with the reins on 
his cob’s neck, staring up at one partic- 
ular window on the second floor, above 
which a row of swallows’ nests showed 
under the eaves and between the gro- 
tesquely carved oak heads that orna- 
mented the spouts. 

** That was the old lady’s bedroom,”’ 
he said ; “ the old lady — the late man’s 
mother, you know. She was a good- 
plucked one if ever there was. I have 
known that old woman live for a whole 
winter quite alone in this old barrack 
—that winter of ’-6, when, for some 
reason or other, she had to retrench, 
and had reduced her establishment to 
three or four maidservants and a little 
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page boy, a poor little chap who was 
so frightened of the bogies that he had 
to get the maids to put him to bed.” 

The narrator stopped to chuckle at 
this recollection, and then went on : — 

‘Tt is a lonely sort of place, and in 
that particular winter there were a 
great number of burglaries committed 
in the neighborhood, and the police had 
entirely failed to get hold of the bur- 
glars. One morning, the maids and 
Alfred — Alfred was the page’s name 
—Ido not know why I remember it — 
were frightened out of their wits by 
finding the footmarks of a man in the 
snow, going all round the house. 
Probably he was only some one who 
had taken a drop too much to keep: out 
the cold, and lost his way on his road 
home from Market Brigton ; but noth- 
ing would have persuaded them of that, 
and they begged the old lady, with 
tears in their eyes, to get at least one 
of the bailiff’s men —she had put down 
her stables too— to sleep in the house. 
Not a bit of it! She took a revolver to 
bed with her, and told the frightened 
women and boy, if the thieves came, to 
direct them to her room, and if the 
sight of her in her nightcap did not 
scare away the boldest burglar that 
ever handled a ‘ jemmy,’ her name was 
not Jane Winstanley! Oh, she was a 
fine old lady !” 

*¢ Then it was not in her lifetime that 
the place was deserted?’’ asked the 
other, endeavoring by this question to 
recall the old gentleman to a topic that 
interested him more than the valor of 
any previous owner of the Manor 
House. 

“Oh, bless your heart, no, she lived 
and died here.” 

As he spoke he picked up the reins 
off his cob’s neck, and saying, ** We 
really ought to be going,’’ put his horse 
in motion again; then, shaking his 
head several times as he took a final 
look at the solitary pile, standing al- 
most pathetical in its desolation against 
the evening heaven, — 

**T was very fond of her, dear old 
lady, and though you would not think 
it to look at it now, I have spent some 
of the jolliest days of my life under 
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that roof-tree ; but I said then, I say 
now, and I shall say to my dying day, 
that it was one of the worst cases.” 

“That! What was one of the worst 
cases ?’’ asked the other, extremely 
intrigué—a word for which I find no 
precise English equivalent, or I would 
not employ it — by this enigmatic utter- 
ance. ¢ 

They were riding by this time slowly 
down another grass-grown drive. 

** Oddly enough I was in the house at 
the time when it happened.”’ 

‘When what happened? You for- 
get,’ with a faint tinge of impatience, 
‘*that I am quite in the dark as to what 
you are alluding to.” 

The narrator waved his hand slightly, 
with a deprecating gesture : — 

‘*Tam coming to it, I am coming to 
it! You must not hurry me, and you 
will have plenty of time between here 
and Holmhurst —for though I cannot 
promise to go quite as far as the town 
itself with you, I will set you well on 
your way — to hear a longer story than 
mine.” 

He paused for a moment, then be- 
gan: — 

‘*Tt must be nine-and-twenty years 
ago—no, thirty—no, I am wrong, 
twenty-nine —it will be twenty-nine 
years ago, the end of September, since 
I was staying there for a shooting 
party. The old lady had some very 
pretty shooting —it is all let now, to 
a button-maker from Birmingham, who 
brings down a pack of commercial 
gents every year—and we assembled 
on the 28th of September, because Mrs. 
Winstanley liked to have a jolly gath- 
ering round her on her rent day. She 
had been left a widow very young, had 
complete control over the estate — she 
was an heiress — and the children — of 
whom there were four, two of each sex 
—and I suppose what had begun in 
being a necessity, ended in choice —I 
mean her high-handed way of ordering 
and managing everything about the 
place, including the boys, even after 
they had left school. They had been 
so used to it that they did not seem to 
feel it, and I suppose to them she had 
always appeared father and mother in 
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one. I always told her that she was 
much more like a man than a woman, 
and she took it as a compliment, and 
dressed to the part. Often and often, 
when I have met her driving her dog- 
cart in a billycock hat and a frieze coat, 
I have really thought she was one of 
the farmers, until I got quite close up 
to her. You could not please her bet- 
ter than by telling her so, and indeed 
she had a great deal more practical 
knowledge of land than the majority of 
them. She never would have an agent, 
but managed her property — it was not 
very large and was very compact — 
with the help of a bailiff, a rough fellow 
enough — she had a horror of what she 
called a fine gentleman—whom she 
ruled with a rod of iron. It was one of 
her favorite sayings that Mr. Briggs’s 
axiom was hers, ‘If you want a thing 
done, do it yourself. Among the 
things which she always insisted on 
applying her rule to was the collection 
of her own rents. Nothing would have 


induced her to depute it to her bailiff, 
though she had a faith, which some- 


times appeared to her friends exagger- 
ated, in his honesty. It was before 
these pleasant days, when almost every 
poor devil of a land-owner has to return 
twenty or thirty per cent. to his tenants 
every rent day, and look as if he liked 
it. She was a good landlord; you 
scarcely ever saw a farm-building out 
of repair, or a cottage that was not 
tight and weather-proof, on her prop- 
erty. She generally, in consequence, 
succeeded in getting a good class of 
tenants, and they mostly paid up to a 
penny ; so that, unlike what she would 
have done had she been alive now, she 
herself enjoyed her rent day, and had 
always some stock job on hand with 
three or four of the principal tenants, 
to show the pleasant feeling that sub- 
sisted on both sides. 

‘¢ For years she had made it a habit 
to have a houseful for Michaelmas ; a 
houseful which was expected to stay on 
well into the week of the first. And 
the neighborhood had grown to regard 
the dance with which the party con- 
cluded in the light of as fixed an event 
a the recurrence of Michaelmas itself. 
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Thirty years ago we were less sophisti- 
eated and more stay-at-home than in 
the present day, and, at least in this 
neighborhood, people did not go to 
Scotland nearly so much, nor stay 
there nearly so late as they do now, so 
that by the end of September most of 
the houses had refilled for the winter. 
On the occasion I speak of the old lady 
was in great spirits—she was a most 
sociable soul, and at that time not really 
old — because she had succeeded in col- 
lecting an even larger number than 
usual of gay young people: college 
friends of the elder son, brother officers 
of the younger one—he had just 
joined the ——th Hussars — young lady 
friends of the girls; the old house 
where the bats and the jackdaws have 
had it all their own way for ten years 
was crammed from attic to cellar. 
Sprinkled among the boys and girls 
were a few cronies of her own, that she 
‘might have a little age and ugliness to 
keep me in countenance among so much 
youth and beauty,’ as she told me in 
her blunt way ; and it was on that foot- 
ing that I happened to be there. 

** Among the Oxford friends of Fred- 
eric, the elder boy, there was one of 
the name of Armitage, whom Mrs. 
Winstanley always said she never could 
make out, nor what was the attraction 
that bound him to her boy. He was 
not much of a sportsman, nor did he 
ever contribute any jokes or any ac- 
complishments to the general fund of 
entertainment; he had no_ personal 
beauty to make his silence forgivable, 
and nobody seemed to know anything 
ef his origin or social status. But yet 
he was treated by Frederic with a def- 
erence, and obviously exercised over 
him. an influence, quite out of propor- 
tion to his apparent merits, and which 
provoked surprised comments from his 
other and less made-much-of, while 
conscious of being more attractive, 
friends. What made it odder was that 
if Armitage was a man unlikely to 
inspire enthusiasm, Frederic was the 
last person one would have expected 
to manifest it. He was a quiet, hum- 
drum, rather negative fellow, who so 
far had gone through his Oxford career 
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quite without éclat, but also quite with- 
out scandal. The younger son, Randal, 
though less colorless than his brother, 
was of a rather neutral-tinted char- 
acter too, and I remember their mother 
saying to me once, & propos of both, 
‘I used always to be told that two 
negatives make an affirmative ; but in 
the case of the boys’ father and me, 
two affirmatives have succeeded in mak- 
ing two negatives.’ Still, though she 
had this little fling at them, she was a 
most tender, doting mother, and quite 
wrapped up in her children. 

“It was the day before the rent day 
— glorious weather—the old lady al- 
ways piqued herself upon her weather, 
real queen’s weather. The young ones, 
that is to say the men, were all going 
off to a cricket match, and we were 
most of us in the hall, where you 
saw just now through the window 
the ceiling lying in patches on the 
floor, waiting for the brake, which 
was to take the cricketers, to come 
round. We were looking over the 
morning papers, when one of the men 
said from between the sheets of the 
journal he held, ‘I see that Mademoi- 
selle Vel Veil has come to grief at last.’ 
I had no particular interest in Made- 
moiselle Vel Vel, who was a trapeze 
performer of great note in those days, 
and had awoke notoriety still more 
marked ; but as the man spoke I just 
lifted my eyes from my own paper. 
Armitage happened to be leaning against 
the chimney-piece opposite to me, so 
that my eyes could not help lighting on 
him, and I was struck by seeing him 
give a sort of involuntary start, and by 
noticing a wave of—I could not tell 
what sort of emotion, but it was a 
strong one —rush over his face, which 
was usually as expressionless as a mask. 
It was gone in a second, and I noticed 
that he looked hastily round the room, 
as I supposed, to discover whether any 
one had observed his change of coun- 
tenance. The next moment the youth 
who had first given the piece of infor- 
mation lifted up his voice again: ‘Oh, 
I see that it was not much of an acci- 
dent after all; it was not one of her 
high performances, in fact it was one 
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of the lowest ones ; so she fell into the 
net and was only a little shaken, so 
little that she was able to resume her 
feats later in the evening.’ I could not 
resist the impulse of curiosity which 
prompted me to glance again at Armi- 
tage to see how this news, so reassuring 
to the admirers of Mademoiselle Vel 
Vel, affected him. But he had baulked 
me by moving away out of sight. 

““¢ Vel Vel!’ cried one of the daugh- 
ters of the house, who had just entered 
the room to speed the departing crick- 
eters. ‘Is that the lady who walks 
along the ceiling like a fly? Oh, how 
I should like to see her! Frederic ! 
Randal! one of you must take me to 
see her when next we go to London.’ 

‘*¢ Have you seen her diamonds ?’ 
asked the young man who had first in- 
troduced the subject. ‘ They really are 
asight! I believe she has a couple of 
policemen told off on purpose to pro- 
tect her when she wears them ; she has 
had her portrait painted, with them all 
on, on purpose to show them. You 
can’t put a pin’s point between them! 
You never saw such a spectacle in 
your life ! ’ 

“¢Oh, how I should like to see 
them!’ rejoined the same girl who had 
spoken before. ‘ And is she beautiful 
too ?’ 

‘But Mrs. Winstanley broke in 
rather severely, ‘Come, come, I think 
we have had quite enough of her, and 
you ought to be setting off.’ 

‘¢T was not much surprised, as [knew 
that our hostess very much disliked the 
practice — not so common then as now 
— of discussing the doings and triumphs 
of women of dubious reputation in the 
presence of ladies. Not that the word 
dubious applied to Mademoiselle Vel 
Vel. There was nothing dubious about 
her. Thetheme was of course dropped 
like a hot potato, and the cricketers got 
into their brake and started. They were 
late in returning, as the match was 
played at a distance of twenty or thirty 
miles away, and entailed a railway jour- 
ney, so thet we did not sit down to din- 
ner till near nine. Ido not know why 
I remember the circumstance, as it had 
no bearing on after events. The party 
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had come back in high feather, as their 
eleven had carried off the honors of the 
day ; and for the first half of dinner the 
talk ran-wholly on runs, and scores, 
and catches. But towards the middle 
of the meal, the topic—rather to the 
relief of the non-cricketing part of the 
company — changed. I had taken our 
hostess in to dinner, but at the moment 
her attention and her talk were given 
to her other neighbor — one of Randal’s 
brother officers. Poor fellow, he was 
killed at Rorke’s Drift long afterwards. 
I was not speaking at the moment, so 
overheard what they were saying. It 
was about the rent day, which, as I 
have said, was the next one. It was 
the young soldier’s first visit, so that he 
was ignorant of Mrs. Winstanley’s habit 
of collecting her own rents, and she 
was narrating her mode of procedure. 

“¢Tf you want a thing done, do it 
yourself, as Mr. Briggs says.’ I heard 
her uttering this to me very familiar 
formula, with a jolly laugh. ‘And I 
have no opinion of middlemen. I wish 
to be brought as often as possible into 
personal relation with my _ people. 
Agents, like all go-betweens, are very 
apt to misrepresent, either intentionally 
or unintentionally ; and misunderstand- 
ings are far less likely when the dealings 
between landlord and tenant are direct.’ 

‘** And you have the rents paid here 
in this house ?’ 

‘¢¢ Yes, in my business room. I shall 
be sitting there from eleven o’clock to- 
morrow. Lassure youl quite enjoy it ; ° 
several of the largest farmers are old 
friends, and have been from father to 
son, and I like having my joke with 
them for old sake’s sake.’ 

‘*¢ But when the rents are paid in, 
what do you do with the money ? You 
surely do not keep it in the house ?’ 

“*¢ Just for the night I do; and the 
next morning I take it myself to the 
bank.’ 

“¢ But is it not rather risky keeping 
so large a sum for even one night ?’ 

**¢ Oh, I do not think so ; at least not 
more so than any of the ordinary ac- 
tions of one’s life. Of course there is a 
certain risk in doing anything. While 
one is walking along a lane a pitchfork 
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may fall out of a hay-wain and kill one, 
as happened to a man in the neighbor- 
hood last year ; but that is scarcely a 
reason for never walking along a lane 
again.’ 

‘““Mrs. Winstanley said this rather 
impatiently, so nobody liked for the 
moment to pursue the subject, though 
on the other hand I think that no one 
was convinced by such a line of argu- 
ment. 

‘* She herself resumed : ‘I keep it in 
a safe in my own bedroom, and I always 
put the key under my pillow, so any 
burglar will have to wake me out of my 
beauty sleep, and hear a few plain 
words from me and my revolver, before 
he gets hold of it!’ 

**We all iistened in a silence not 
untinged with respect for this valiant 
utterance. The servants had been in 
the room during the whole of the con- 
versation ; but at this point the require- 
ments of service had taken them all for 
a moment or two out of the room in the 
interval between two courses. The 
conversation, or rather the interest in 


it, had ceased to be confined to our 
hostess’s immediate neighbors, and had 


spread lower down the table. Armi- 
tage, who was sitting about midway, 
here put in his oar. 

*** Are not you rather rash,’ he asked, 
leaning forward and lowering his voice 
a little, ‘ to talk so openly of where you 
keep the money, and all the details you 
gave us before the servants ?’ 

** Mrs. Winstanley broke into an al- 
most derisive laugh. ‘I should quite as 
soon think of suspecting myself as old 
Britton the butler; as to the two foot- 
men, I have known them both from 
infancy ; John’s mother was my maid 
for years when she and I were girls. 
Wiiliam’s family have lived on the 
estate since George the II.’s reign, and 
Frederie’s man > But here she 
broke off, interrupted by the re-entrance 
of the persons of whom she was speak- 
ing ; and whether she had had enough 
of the topic, ar that she simply forgot 
all about it, neither she nor any of the 
rest of us took it up again. We all 
went to bed rather early that night, as 
ihe cricketers after their long day did 
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not seem inclined for the usual dancing 
and games. . 

**The rent day, I remember, dawned 
rather wet, but improved as it went on 
— that is to say as regards weather, for 
in other respects it needed no improve- 
ment, having been perfectly satisfactory 
from the beginning, as at that halcyon 
epoch rent days not uncommonly were. 
It ended up with an influx of country 
neighbors to dinner, and an evening of 
tableaux, Dumb Crambo, and general 
boisterous fun. They were prolonged 
so late that it must have been two 
o’clock before the whole household was 
in bed; and the consequence was the 
natural one, that we were later than 
usual next morning in coming down to 
breakfast.”’ 

** What!’ cried the listener, in a dis- 
appointed tone, *“‘then there was no 
burglar after all ?”’ 

The narrator did not answer directly 
this interpellation, but went on. 

**Late as we were, and very much 
contrary to her usual practice, our host- 
ess was later still, and the laziest of us 
was half-way through his breakfast be- 
fore she appeared. We all got up of 
course to greet her ; and the man who 
had sat by her at dinner the night be- 
fore — Browne was his name, and he 
was rather a favorite of hers — made 
her a facetious sort of bow, and said, — 

***T congratulate you.’ 

“She gave a start—I remembered 
long, long afterwards, when the whole 
thing came out, that I had noticed it at 
the time — and said in a queer voice, — 

*¢¢ Upon what ?’ 

**¢ Why, upon having bested the bur- 
glar once again. I mean, having got 
through another rent night without his 
help,’ replied Browne, still jocose. He 
was a rather thick-skinned fellow. She 
gave a laugh which sounded even 
queerer than her question, and almost 
pushed past him to her place at the top 
of the table. I was surprised for the 
moment, but in the course of the next 
few minutes forgot the circumstance 
entirely; and nothing occurred till 
many years afterwards to recall it to 
my mind. The shooting was that year 
exceptionally good ; but for some rea- 
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son which we could not fathom, the 
party went off less brilliantly than it 
had promised to do. There seemed a 
languor about it, and a want of go, 
which we all felt without being able to 
explain. And I remember, when the 
day for breaking up came, my surprise 
at my own most unwonted feeling of 
relief at turning my back on a house 
which I had never before quitted with- 
out unfeigned regret. The feeling 
seemed shared by Mrs. Winstanley 
herself, for on my taking leave of her 
she uttered none of her usual hearty 
hopes that I would come again ; and I 
felt concerned at the idea that I might 
have unwittingly forfeited her good 
graces, until on comparing notes with 
my fe:ilow guests I found that all, with- 
out exception, had left her with the 
same impression.”’ 

‘* But the explanation ?— the mot de 
V'énigme ?”’ cried the other, still more 
impatiently than before, judging by the 
flight of time and the sinking of the 
sun that his goal would be reached be- 
fore anything but the preliminaries of 
the story thus unnecessarily drawn out 
had been arrived at. 

‘*T am coming to it! Iam coming to 
it!’’ replied the old gentleman in a 
pacifying tone; then, turning in his 
saddle, so as to look full at his com- 
panion, he asked in an impressive 
voice : — 

‘**Shall I tell you what really hap- 
pened on that night, while we were all 
comfortably asleep in our beds ?”’ 

** But do, pray do!”’ 

**The old lady —I keep calling her 
the old lady, though at that time she 
could not have been much past fifty — 
went up to her room with the rest of 
the ladies ; but as she dawdled a good 
deal over her undressing, she heard the 
men come up from the smoking-room 
before she got into bed. The money 
from the rent had been deposited in the 
safe as soon as the last payment had 
been made ; and she was just going to 
put the key under her pillow as usual, 
when she suddenly altered her mind. 
A fragment of the conversation at din- 
ner recurred to her, viz., Armitage’s 
remark as to the rashness of her being 
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so communicative in the presence of 
the servants. 

“¢ After all, I do not really know 
much about Frederic’s man,’ she said 
to herself. ‘ Perhaps it is best to be on 
the safe side !’ 

‘So, for the first time in her life, 
instead of putting the key in its usual 
place, she hid it in a little japanned 
box, which she deposited under a heap 
of handkerchiefs and gloves in a drawer 
of her wardrobe. ‘ He will never dream 
of looking for it there!’ was her 
thought ; and then she got into bed, 
and fell asleep almost at once, her last 
waking impression being one of self- 
derision at her needless precaution. 
She had no fire in her bedroom, but as 
she actually disliked darkness, always 
slept with her blinds drawn up and her 
curtains pulled back. In addition, she 
always had one of the old-fashioned 
rushlights burning in a green tin shade 
like a tower, with round holes like win- 
dows, through which the light played 
extraordinary tricks. Perhaps you are 
too young to remember them, but in 
my boyhood they were very general, 
and left an impression upon my child- 
ish memory more terrifying than the 
most Egyptian darkness could have 
produced. 

“On the night of which I speak 
there was no moon, and the stars were 
obscured by clouds, so Mrs. Winstan- 
ley had only her rushlight to depend 
on. She was dreaming a tiresome, 
plaguing sort of dream that she was 
doing up her household accounts at the 
bureau in her boudoir, and that she 
was prevented from getting her entries 
added up right by the fact of some one 
—she was not clear who — distracting 
her attention by walking up and down 
the room, when she suddenly found 
that she was wide awake, and that 
though she was neither in her boudoir, 
nor yet doing her accounts, yet that 
somebody was undoubtedly moving 
about the room. At first she could not 
even be sure that it was somebody —it 
might be something, a dog or cat. As 
it kept out of the region where the 
rushlight had sway, she could at first be 
certain of nothing, save that some live 
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thing was stirring near her, creeping 
about with a species of caution which 
soon convinced her that her visitor was 
human. No sooner had she become 
assured of this than she stretched out 
her hand—taking excessive care to 
make not the least noise in doing it — 
for the loaded revolver which she al- 
ways kept, with matches and candle- 
stick, on the table at the side of her 
bed. The box of matches and the can- 
dlestick were still there, but— there 
was no mistake about it —the revolver 
was gone! In an instant the thought 
flashed through her mind, — this 
stealthy unknown thing must have 
known that it was there, and had re- 
moved it while she slept. How could 
he have been acquainted with her hab- 
its, unless The image of Fred- 
eric’s man darted before her mind’s 
eye, and with it a lightning-quick rec- 
ollection of some one a day or two ago 
having remarked that he had a bad 
countenance. The thought that it was 


one of the inmates of her own house, 
at whose absolute mercy she now lay, 
coupled with the discovery that she 


was in far worse case than being merely 
disarmed, since her own murderous 
weapon would certainly be used against 
her, almost paralyzed her, plucky as 
she undoubtedly was. How he had got 
into the room without sooner awaking 
her, since she distinctly remembered 
having drawn the night bolt before re- 
tiring to bed, struck her in the midst of 
her terror with wonder. 

‘* She was quite incapable of uttering 
a sound which would be audible to any 
of the no doubt profoundly sleeping 
household, and the bell rope hung by 
the fireplace on the opposite side of the 
room. When she realized this last fact 
the very extremity of her danger re- 
stored to her some part of that pres- 
ence of mind on which she was wont to 
be complimented by her friends. She 
recollected stories she had heard of 


stances, had saved their lives by feign- 
ing sleep, and determined to imitate 
them, and not by the slightest move- 
ment to betray herself. She even shut 
her eyes all but the tiniest chink. The 
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object of her alarm had by this time 
moved within the radius of the rush- 
light’s influence, and she could make 
out that he had the shape of a man, 
though whether her suspicions of his 
being her son’s servant were correct 
she was unable to judge, as where the 
face ought to have been there was only 
a blackness, and with a cold shudder 
she said to herself that it represented 
the, to many people, most terrifying 
feature of a burglary —the crape mask 
in which it is committed. Through the 
little slit in her eyes she saw this black- 
ness turned towards her. The man 
was obviously looking at her, was her 
first terrified thought, and had discoy- 
ered that she was not asleep ; but next 
moment she drew a grain of reassur- 
ance from the knowledge that since the 
rushlight was so placed that the light 
should not fall on the bed, and that it 
was mercifully a dark night, it was im- 
possible that he could see her. And 
yet he acted as if he did, for after turn- 
ing his veiled face to her for a moment 
or two, she saw him begin to move 
towards the bed with the same stealthy 
caution as had characterized the move- 
ments which had first aroused her. 
“The room was a large one, and it 
seemed to her as if he took a quarter 
of an hour in stepping round the vari- 
ous obstacles in his way, and drawing 
one foot after another before he reached 
the bedside. When he did so, he 
stopped for a moment and listened. 
The whole powers of her mind were at 
that alarming moment, as she related 
many, many years afterwards, concen- 
trated on the difficult problem of mas- 
tering her body, making her breath 
come evenly, and her heart not jump 
through her side. She actually tried to 
recall how sleeping persons draw in and 
send out their breath, and to mimic 
them. Her powers of self-command 
were put to their severest test when, 


| having stooped over her so closely that 
persons who, under similar circum-| 


his breath swept her cheek — even at 
that moment she perceived how hot 
and panting it was—he slowly and 
tentatively stole a hand beneath her 
pillow. There could be no doubt as to 
what that hand was seeking — the key. 
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This midnight visitor evidently knew 
her habit of placing it there, a habit 
which her own insane garrulity had 
betrayed ; and once again the idea of 
Frederic’s man flashed with the almost 
certainty of its being he before her 
mind. 

‘*The darkness that enveloped the 
bed prevented her —even had her wits 
been sufficiently collected to do so— 
from ascertaining whether in figure and 
height he resembled the rather lately 
engaged valet. And, indeed, her 
whole senses were so occupied by the 
apprehension lest that groping hand 
should discover the madly wakeful 
thumpings of her heart, as_ to leave 
small room for any other emotion. To 
her strained faculties it seemed as if 
those greedy, searching fingers were 
full half an hour in prying beneath the 
bolster ; first very carefully and gently, 
as if the fear of rousing the supposed 
sleeper were the guiding motive. Then 
as the unsuccess of the quest became 
obvious, with fewer precautions, as 
though the baulked aim had made all 
else forgotten. When once assured of 
this, and apparently still quite unsus- 
pecting the feigned character of his 
intended victim’s sleep, the burglar 
moved away from the bed, and towards 
the dressing-table, when she half saw 
in the capricious light, half heard him 
searching among the toilet,objects, and 
in the silver boxes, evidently for the 
same key which her change of plan 
had baffied him in finding. After he 
had in vain turned them all over, he 
began to pull out the little drawers in 
the old-fashioned Chippendale looking- 
glass, where Mrs. Winstanley kept 
some of the slighter trinkets that she 
daily wore, and, once again baulked, 
stood for a moment inactive, and evi- 
dently irresolute. Then, with a new, 
and this time correcter impulse, he 
turned towards the wardrobe. Having 


any illumination from the rushlight — 
she heard him feeling about for the 
handle of the lock. It was some mo- 
ments before he found it, and she was 
informed of his having done so by the 
loud squeaking sound of the hinge of 


‘not one of them but was occupied. 
reached it—it was too distant to gain 
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the folding door as it opened, a sound 
which she had herself been annoyed 
by for two or three days past, though 
she had always forgotten to speak to 
her maid about having it oiled. The 
noise was followed by another and 
lesser one, whose purport she could at 
first hardly credit, but which she soon 
found, with a relief almost too immense 
to be realized, was caused by the pre- 
cipitate retreat of her visitor to the 
door. The noise made by the unoiled 
hinge had been so sharp that the bur- 
glar had apparently jumped to the con- 
clusion that it must have awakened 
her, and in that belief had abandoned 
all idea but that of securing his own 
retreat. He reached the door, passed 
through it—it must have been left 
ajar—and disappeared into the dark- 
ness of the passage. 

‘He was gone, that was beyond 
doubt ; though it was more than pos- 
sible that he had not retreated further 
than just outside, where it was likely 
that he was listening, and that not 
hearing anything stirring, he might re- 
gain courage to return and resume his 
so far unsuccessful quest. Partly de- 
terred by this icy fear, partly that fora 
short while she was really incapable of 
conquering the paralysis of fear left by 
those groping hands and that murder- 
ous breath on her face, Mrs. Winstanley 
lay perfectly motionless, straining her 
ears to catch the lightest sound which 
might reveal whether her deliverance 
was a real and personal one, or only 
apparent and momentary. 

‘*She was decided by the fact —her 
ears were almost sure of it—that a 
door opened or shut —she could not be 


| certain which —at some distance down 


the long corridor on which her own 
room opened. There were no doors in 
the corridor save those of bedrooms, 
and in the crowded state of the house 
If 
her late intruder had opened a door, it 
must be that of some sleeping visitor, 
or perhaps one of her own children, on 
whom he was creeping to rob, and 
probably, if opposed, to murder them. 
This thought restored her to the full 
use of limbs and faculties. She hastily 
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struck a light, jumped out of bed, threw 
on a dressing-gown, and ran to the bell. 
She would ring it violently, on the 
chance of its raising some of the dis- 
tant servants, and then without any 
dastardly fear for her own safety, 
would fly down the passage to her 
eldest son’s room. A confused recol- 
lection of there having been some 
question of his giving up his bedroom 
to one of his friends — Armitage, was 
it ?— flashed across the mother’s mind, 
but was driven thence by the discovery 
that the bell rope had been cut. Proba- 
bly it had already been done, without her 
discovering it, when she went to bed. 
**She flew to the door—a touch re- 
vealed to her that the screws of the 
night bolt had been loosened — and 
down the passage. As she neared 
Frederic’s room she saw a thin stream 
of light issuing from it. The sight 
filled her with a new terror. The sus- 
picion she had already felt that the bur- 
glar was none other than Frederic’s man 
became a conviction. And now, baffled 
in his prime effort, he had gone to his 
master’s room to rob and, if resisted, 


almost certainly murder him. 
would be resisted —that her boy would 
not tamely allow himself to be de- 
spoiled, without making a desperate 
fight, she had not a vestige of doubt. 

‘** Her first impulse was to rush in at 
once ; but a second one —both were 


instantaneous —corrected it. It was 
possible that Frederic might really be 


asleep, as she herself had feigned to | 


be, in which case the robber would 
perhaps withdraw without harming him, 
whereas her sudden irruption would 
hasten if not cause his destruction. 
Adopting, therefore, a different course, 
she blew out her candle and stole on 
tiptoe up to the door, which must have 
been carelessly closed or left intention- 
ally ajar, as a chink quite wide enough 
to look through remained open. Hold- 
ing her breath, she crept up to it and 
peeped through.”’ 

The old gentleman paused, either be- 
cause he was out of breath, or with a 
dramatic intention. 

** And saw what?” asked the other 
eagerly, 


That he | 
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‘She saw,’ pursued the old gentle- 
man, with tantalizing slowness, *« 
young man standing with his back halt 
turned towards her, taking off a crape 
mask !” 

‘¢The valet? Frederic’s man ?” 

“No!” shaking his head, “not 
Frederic’s man; her first glance told 
her that the person was not of the 
height or build of the unjustly sus- 
pected servant. Her second impression 
was that the change of rooms which 
had been suggested before the party 
assembled had been made, and that the 
burglar was Armitage. But she had 
scarcely time for the momentary shock 
caused by this idea, when, reflected in 
a glass on the other side of the room, 
she saw with perfect clearness the fea- 
tures —by this time freed from their 
disguise — of her own eldest son Fred- 
eric !” 

‘Good heavens ! ”’ 

‘“‘She supposed, afterwards, that she 
must have made some slight movement 
—she said she was certain that she had 
uttered no groan or cry — for he gave a 
great start, and came quickly to the 
door and opened it wide, and saw her ; 
and she walked in, and they stood look- 
ing at each other for what seemed two 
years. He was whiter than any ashes, 
and shaking all over as with the rigors 
of a violent fever; but she was turned 
into a stone. It was, or seemed, a long 
while before she was able just to lift 
her finger and point to the crape mask, 
which had been thrown down on the 
table, and to her own revolver which 
lay beside it. It was a still longer 
while before she could bring out the 
four husky words, ‘What does this 
mean ?’ 

“The only answer she got at first 
was an increase of the awful shaking 
which already convulsed Frederic’s 
whole body, as he held by the table, 
evidently scarcely able to stand ; then, 
all in a moment, he had fallen in a 
heap at her feet, and burying his face 
in the carpet broke into horrible sobs. 
|The sound had the effect of turning 
| her back from stone into flesh again. 
| ‘**Hush!’ she said authoritatively, 
'*hush ! you will rouse the house.’ 
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‘“‘He had always been so used to 
obey her that even at such a moment 
the habit of a lifetime asserted its 
power, and he made a convulsive effort 
to control the violence of his sobs. 
The exercise of her own familiar au- 
thority had given her back the use of 
her voice. 

‘““*Tt is true, then ?’ she said, in a 
low but distinct tone ; ‘ there is no mis- 
take ?—it was you?’ She could not 
have believed a negative, even if one 
had come ; but none did, only a writh- 
ing movement of the prostrate creature 
at her feet—that creature, between 
whom and her own son she could not 
even yet realize that there was any 
relation. There was a pause. Then 
she pointed once again to the revolver. 

*¢ And this?’ she asked, ‘did you 
mean to murder me with it if I re- 
sisted ? ’ 

‘Again no answer, but that awful 
grovelling on the floor before her. The 
poor woman felt as if something in her 
own brain was giving way, but she 
made a tremendous effort to keep hold 
of her faculties. 

*¢T do—not — understand! Why 
—did you do it? You must have had 
some motive! My—own—son!’ 

** At these last words, spoken, as she 
afterwards felt they must have been, 
in a tone of dazed stupefaction, the 
wretched boy struggled half up from 
the ground on to his knees, and flung 
his arms about hers. 

““*¢T—went—mad!’ he said inco- 
herently, in a dreadful unnatural voice ; 
‘I had to have the money —it did not 
matter how I got it — I had to have it!’ 

‘* Again she felt conscious of that 
something broken inside her heart, and 
she put up her hand to it. 

“<Did — I ever — refuse — you 
money ?’ she asked. 

‘**No! no!’ he answered, gasping ; 
‘Ido not say that you ever did, but — 
it had—to be a large sum—a very 
large sum —and—if you had known 
the purpose for which I wanted it, you 
would not have given me a penny !’ 

‘His words were so broken 


by 
breathless gasps that she had great dif- 
ficulty in catching them. 
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‘**¢ What was the purpose you wanted 
it for ?’ 

‘* There was another pause, filled by 
those terrific sobs ; then Frederic lifted 
his face—such a face—so livid, so 
wild, that even his own mother, for 
one instant, scarcely believed it to be 
his. 

‘«¢ That — profession of hers,’ he 
said, in words whose wildness seemed 
to match that of his look ; ‘ that profes- 
sion of hers! it will be the death of 
her! Only yesterday that paragraph 
in the papers about her having been so 
nearly killed ——’ 

“A conviction had been growing in 
Mrs. Winstanley’s mind as she listened 
to these, to her, perfectly meaningless 
words, that Frederic—save as he had 
always hitherto appeared— must be 
laboring under an access of madness, 
and this new explanation of his con- 
duct deprived her, for the moment, of 
the power of speech. 

*¢Tt will be the death of her,’ he 
rambled on, ‘and yet I can’t expect her 
to give it up, unless J can offer her 
something in exchange ; and she is so 
surrounded —so beautiful—there are 
so many about her who have far more 
to offer her than I—that my only 
chance —my only one —lay in the 
money !’ 

‘* He paused, and his mother, still in 
the belief that he was under the spell 
of some hallucination, interposed in the 
soothing tone one would employ to a 
person who had lost their wits. 

*“*¢ You forget that Ido not know of 
whom you are speaking.’ 

‘*He lifted his bloodshot eyes to her 
face. 

“¢ Yes,’ he said, ‘I forget ; 
makes me forget everything. I 
speaking of Vel Vel.’ 

“¢ Vel Vel!’ 

““¢ Yes, Mademoiselle Vel Vel! You 
must have heard of her! She is world 
famous!’ (The advertisement adjec- 
tive coming in with a touch of the 
ludicrous.) 

**Vel Vel! that infamous 
tebank ! What has she 

*** Do not call her names!’ cried 
the miserable boy, flaming up into a 


she 
was 


moun- 
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momentary fury, then sinking down on 
the floor again in his first attitude. 


**¢ Yes, yes, call her what you like ! | stretched insensible on the carpet. 
I do| 


she has made « murderer,of me ! 
not care for anything but her in earth 
or heaven, or the hell where she is 
driving me as fast as she can. For the 
last two days I have not known what I 
was doing — ever since I got a letter 


from her telling me that unless [ would | 
needed. 
settlement on her, she must break with | 


immediately make some considerable 


me definitively. Since then I have not 
been in my right senses! I have had 
only one idea, to get out of my misery, 
to put an end to myself. I had made 
up my mind to blow my brains out, 
when I heard you telling Armitage 
about the rents; where you kept the 
money ; where you put the key : 
-e Armitage ! 1? repeated she, with a 
flash of something that had almost the 
complexion of hope. ‘ It was his idea 


then? it was he who put it into your | 


head ? 
‘¢ Her son shook his head. 


*“* No, no, good God, no! He knew 


about her; that was why I had him 


here. He was the one person to whom 
I could talk about her; but as to this 
—io this 

** His voice died off ina groan. There 
was silence again. He had staggered 
up to his feet, and, as when she had 
first come upon him, they stood looking 
each other in the eyes. She probably at 
that moment felt nothing at all. The 
first blow dealt her in the discovery of 
Frederic’s identity with her assailant 
had been so stunning as to procure her 
immunity from any after one. She was 
the first to speak. 

**¢Tf you have.no further need for 
these to-night,’ she said, taking up the 
revolver and the mask from the table, 
‘I will, with your permission, carry 
them away with me.’ 

‘** She turned to the door as she spoke, 
and after relighting her extinguished 
‘sandle with a hand that did not shake, 
passed out intg the passage, and so back 
into her bedroom. She must have 
swooned on getting back there, though 
not before she had had time to lock the 
evidence of her son’s crime into her 
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bureau, for her maid on coming to call 
her as usual at seven o’clock, found her 
The 
woman — an old servant — knowing her 
mistress’s dislike of any fuss about her 
own health, lifted her on to the sofa, 
and without calling in any one’s assist- 


“ance, restored her to life after a while 


by the usual methods, methods which 
in her case had never before been 
Her extreme anxiety on re- 
gaining consciousness that no one should 
be made acquainted with her unwonted 
seizure, proved to the judicious lady’s- 
maid how right she had been in her 
estimate of her mistress’s wishes, and 
being gifted with the power of holding 
her tongue, it was not till many, many 
years afterwards, when the whole tale 
had become public property, that she 
threw her little tribute of light on this 
dark story. 

‘* Mrs. Winstanley was rather late for 
breakfast on that particular morning, as 
I have already said, and did not seem to 
see much point in her favorite Browne’s 
mild pleasantry about the burglar. Be- 
yond this, no change was perceptible in 
her. Afterwards, indeed, it was re- 
membered that her correspondence dur- 
ing the succeeding day seemed heavier 
than usual, that she received and sent 
a large number of telegrams, and that 
one day she took a solitary trip to Lon- 
don, of which she gave no explanation. 
On the day after the party broke up she 
sent for Frederic, to whom she had 
since the night of his attempt addressed 
just so much conversation as was neces- 
sary to avoid exciting the suspicion of 
the company. 

**She was sitting in an armchair in 
her sanctum as he entered, sitting very 
upright, and she began to speak at once, 
as if it were a prepared lesson that she 
was uttering. 

“*T had a nightmare a few nights 
ago,’ she said, ‘a nightmare dream. I 
need not, I think, repeat it to you, and 
as one’s dreams are extremely uninter- 
esting to one’s acquaintances I shall 
not make it public.’ 

‘* He was about to precipitate himself 
at her feet, when she waved him off 
with a gesture of repulsion, 
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“¢¢ You will perhaps not be surprised 
to hear that I do not wish to have that 
dream repeated. I have taken your 
passage to Australia in the steamship 
Swallow, which sails from Southampton 
on the 14th of this month. Ihave en- 
gaged a young man to accompany you 
as travelling tutor, and I have written 
to Oxford to the master, to tell him 
that I wish your name taken off the 
college books.’ 

*‘ She had said all this in a perfectly 
level, unemotional voice, and without 
looking at him. 

“¢]T have made arrangements with 
my bankers to pay a certain, sum into 
the hands of an Australian bank, out of 
which a weekly allowance will be made 
you for as long as you choose to remain 
in the colony, but which will cease the 
instant that you set foot in Europe, 
leaving you to support yourself by 
whatever means approve themselves to 
you. I should, however, hardly recom- 
mend you to pursue the trade in which 
you lately made an essay, as you prom- 
ise to be but a bungler. Your travel- 
ling companion is to arrive to-night, 
and you set off to-morrow morning un- 
der his escort. I need not detain you 
any longer.’ 

‘“‘She motioned him to the door as 
she spoke, and he, too cowed and con- 
science-stricken to get out even one 
prayer for forgiveness, slunk out like a 
whipped hound. They never saw each 
other again. 

‘¢ We were all rather surprised when 
we heard that Frederic Winstanley had 
cut short by one-half his Oxford career 
in order to make a trip round the world 
—such jaunts being a good deal less 
common thirty years ago than now. 
We had almost forgotten to notice how 
much that trip had prolonged itself — 
he was, as I have said, a colorless 
fellow, as we thought—when our 
memory of him was revived with a 
vengeance by an announcement in the 
papers of the marriage at Sydney, New 
South Wales, of Mr. Frederic Winstan- 
ley, son and heir of Mrs. Winstanley 
of —— Hall, ——shire, to Miss Ara- 
minta B. Perkins (better known as Ma- 
demoiselle Vel Vel, the world-famous 
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trapeze artiste). The whole neighbor- 
hood was thunderstruck — marriages of 
the adventurous type were less numer- 
ous than now. And some among us — 
I was not one—hastened to call on 
Mrs. Winstanley, to see how she took 
it. But they did not get much 
‘change’ out of her, as the phrase 
goes. She had by that time married 
both her daughters well, and Randal 
was in India, so that it was natural she 
should live a more retired life than 
while she had her children round her. 
But she still gave shooting parties, 
even up to the end of her life ; only it 
was noticed that she discontinued her 
rent day festivities, though she still col- 
lected her own rents. She kept up 
very friendly relations with her neigh- 
bors, and there was never a word 
spoken or heard against her until after 
her death, when the contents of her 
will became known, and there was one 
cry of indignation at its injustice. 

*¢ She lived to be an old woman, and 
only on her death-bed revealed to her 
younger son the tragedy of her life, a 
revelation made necessary by his broth- 
erly remonstrance with her upon her 
intended disposition of her estate.”’ 

“Then how did it come to light ? 
Surely he — Frederic ——” 

“T am getting to that. Her prop- 
erty was entirely in her own power 
with one exception, which I will men- 
tion; and at her death it was found 
that after making a handsome provision 
for her daughters, she had left the 
whole of it to her younger son Randal. 
The name of Frederic was no more 
mentioned than if he had never ex- 
isted. The one exception to her power 
of disposal was the house you have 
seen with an acre or two of garden, 
which, by some singular legal accident, 
had been omitted when the entail was 
cut off. And into possession of it — 
and it only—Frederic came at his 
mother’s death. It was, of course, 
absolutely useless to him. Being en- 
tailed, he could not sell it, and who 
would take a place of that stamp, with- 
out a foot of land or a head of game ? 
Randal, as I told you, lets the shooting 
every year. There was, on this fact 
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being made known, a very strong revul- 
sion of feeling in favor of the excluded 
son. People forgave him even his dis- 
graceful marriage. After all it was 
honorable of him in a way to marry his 
acrobat. He might have done much 
worse, and escaped quite unpunished. 
If he had returned to England and this 
county at that time he would have re- 
ceived quite an ovation, but he never 
same.”’ 

** Then how did the story leak out ?”’ 

‘*It appeared after his death, which 
occurred in Australia three years ago, 
that during all the years of his colonial 
life he had been steadily going from 
bad to worse. Both he and his Vel 
Vel took to drinking. He was never in 
actual want, because since he adhered 
to the letter of the agreement and did 
not return to Europe, his mother was 
too honorable to discontinue his weekly 
allowance, even upon his marriage. 
But he fell into the hands of low asso- 
ciates, to one of whom, in a fit of 
maudlin penitence not long before his 
death, he confided the story. The 
scoundrel wrote it down in all its de- 
tails, made him sign it, and no sooner 
was the breath out of his body than he 
flew over here with it in his valise, in 
the hope of extorting hush-money from 
Frederic’s relatives. But Randal, very 
sensibly, I think, refused to pay him a 
penny ; so to vent his spite he had the 
narrative type-written, and circulated 
it among the servants and tradesmen, 
and so it reached the masters ; and 
that is how the whole thing got out.” 

“And so that fine old lady’s reti- 
cence went for nothing ?”’ 

‘*For absolutely nothing. Well, at 
all events, the tale has beguiled a 
tedious hour. There is your railway 
station straight ahead ; you can’t pos- 
sibly miss it. I wish you a good- 
evening.” 


~From The National Review. 


THE EXILE OF THE MARQUISE 


FALAISEAU. 
AMONG the chief *‘ notes ”’ of the last 
decades of this century is the perpetual 


DE 
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analysis of ‘*woman:” her peculiar 
vocation, her proper place in the world, 
her character, her education. One 
writer tells us what she is, another 
what she should be, a third what she 
used to be, a fourth what she will be- 
come. Mrs. Lynn Linton draws an 
ideal picture of womanhood in the past, 
and contrasts it with a very unflattering 
picture of womanhood in the present. 
While maintaining the conservative 
standpoint, Sir Herbert Maxwell chiv- 
alrously defends his poor contempora- 
ries from the sweeping charges brought 
against them. ‘ Advanced” writers 
shake their heads over all women, past 
and present, as mere victims of in- 
justice and oppression, who have 
never had a chance of developing the 
**higher”’ qualities of human nature. 
They console themselves by solemnly 
assuring the world that the new condi- 
tions they are preparing for their sisters 
will ** evolve’ an entirely new “ type,” 
which will, of course, be superior in 
every respect to the one-sided, stunted 
being of the less enlightened ages. 
Meanwhile, the great majority of 
women do not care to be thus discussed, 
still less to meet one form of self-asser- 
tion by another. In this self-conscious 
age, which is quite enough occupied 
with itself, it is surely a more grateful 
task to turn to the calm teaching of 
history, and, rather than indulge in 
theory, to see what conclusions can be 
drawn from simple fact. History can 


show us not one ‘ type,”? hut countless 


**types,’? of womanhood, developed by 
all sorts of influences amid every vari- 
ety of circumstance. 

A century ago the great French Rey- 
olution brought over a whole generation 
of women trials of courage, of patience, 
and of endurance, such as seldom fall 
to our lot in quieter times. How they 
stood the test has appeared from many 
memoirs of the time. The Vicomte de 
Broc, author of several works on the 
French Revolution, has lately published 
another of these fascinating records. 
In ** Dix Ans de la Vie d’une Femme 


pendant l’Emigration,” he preserves. 


the memory of one of these brave 
women, whose names are cherished 
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in many French families. Far from 
claiming an exceptional place for his 
ancestress, he says : — 

Madame de Falaiseau truly belonged to 
that epoch, when moral strength proved 
superior to misfortune ; she personifies its 
sentiments and character, and more than 
one family will find its history in the scat- 
tered leaves which I have collected. 

In one respect Mme. de Falaiseau 
was not altogether typical of the 
Frenchwomen of the emigration. She 
belonged, it is true, to a noble Breton 
family, De Kerjean; but her mother 
was a Portuguese, De Carvalho by 
name, whom her father had married at 
Pondichery. He was nephew to the 
celebrated Dupleix, the great opponent 
of Lord Clive in India, who after a 
brilliant career died in Paris in poverty 
and disgrace. M. de Kerjean had fol- 
lowed his uncle to Pondichery, and 
served with distinction under Bussy, 
Dupleix’s brave colleague. He shared 
in his uncle’s good and bad fortunes, 
and after his death returned to India to 
retrieve his misadventures. He died 


there, leaving his wife and three chil- 
dren, who had remained in France, 


amid straitened circumstances. The 
king gave a pension to Kerjean’s widow 
in acknowledgment of her husband’s 
services. The family dispersed. The 
son was sent to school; the eldest 
daughter, to her grandmother at Brest ; 
while the mother and Adelaide, the 
coming Marquise de Falaiseau, lived in 
a convent at Paris. Adelaide’s girl- 
hood was not happy. Her mother ap- 
pears to have been indolent, selfish, and 
cold-mannered, and to have passed her 
life in vain regrets over her former 
grandeur. The monotony of convent 
life was relieved only by occasional vis- 
its to relations en province. Adelaide, 
however, received what was then con- 
sidered a brilliant education. She 
seems to have early had a strong sense 
of duty and aserious turn of mind. At 
the same time, she had the healthful 
buoyancy of many strong natures, a 
sound judgment, and great firmness of 
character. Her portrait gives the im- 
pression of a handsome but not beauti- 
ful woman, whose chief attraction must 
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have been her fine eyes and an expres- 
sion of great intelligence and kindness. 
At twenty-seven years of age she mar- 
ried a man of wealth and position, the 
Marquis de Falaiseau, who had for- 
merly served in the army. He appears 
to have been a man of worth as well. 
Himself a Roman Catholic, as_ his 
father had been, he came of a Hugue- 
not family, a branch of which had emi- 
grated to Holland. The marriage, in 
1787, was happy. The young couple 
divided their time between two cha- 
teaux, belonging to the marquis, situ- 
ate in Orléanais, and Paris, where they 
shared in the stirring life of the capital. 
Two sons were born, one of whom died 
in early infancy. Their happiness was 
not immediately disturbed by the events 
which convulsed France in ’88 and ’89. 
It was but a short reprieve. In the 
course of the, year ’90 a band of armed 
peasants came to their chateau, claim- 
ing admittance on the plea of searching 
for arms, which they supposed to be 
kept in readiness for a ‘* counter-rev- 
olution.”” The Falaiseaus were out ; 
but her widowed sister, Mme. du Cam- 
per, who was living with them, behaved 
with great presence of mind. First she 
hid away the family plate ; then she let 
the men in and conciliated them by 
having a table bountifully spread for 
them in thehall. This rather undigni- 
fied proceeding gave a wholesome diver- 
sion to the ‘ patriots’’’ minds, till M. 
de Falaiseau, on his return, was able to 
persuade them that his house was not 
an arsenal. The family, however, was 
in constant danger while remaining at 
la Revanditre. Therefore, they went 
to Paris, where they found their friends 
in a turmoil of agitation over the great 
question of the day, whether to emi- 
grate or not. 

This question was a true apple of 
discord in most families of the no- 
blesse. It divided men. and women 
equally brave, honorable, and patriotic. 
M. de Broce distinguishes ‘* ’émigration 
de sfireté,”’ which began as early as 
July, 1789, after the fall of the Bastille, 
and continued all through the Revo- 
lution, from ‘1 ’émigration du _ point 
@honneur,’? which was an answer to 
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the Comte d’Artois’s appeal to the 
Royalists, in July, 1790, to take up arms 
in the king’s cause. * L’émigration de 
streté,’’ which took enormous propor- 
tions after the September massacres, 
and carried away, it is said, two hun- 
dred thousand persons, Republicans as 
well as Royalists, bourgeois as well as 
nobles, had for its very pardonable mo- 
tive the desire inherent in most men 
and women to keep their heads on their 
shoulders. ‘ L’émigration armée fat 
une faute,”’ says M. de Broce ; and this 
appears to be the almost unanimous 
verdict of posterity. At the time, how- 
ever, though it was coupled with an 
unpatriotic alliance with foreign powers, 
the call to arms was irresistible to thou- 
sands of brave men, who found it 
impossible to spend their days in forced 
inaction in France while their breth- 
ren were preparing (they thought) for 
an easy victory over the enemies of 
their king. 

M. de Falaiseau was a cool and cau- 
tious man, disposed to grave delibera- 
tion after the manner of his Huguenot 
ancestors. He was slow in making up 
his mind ; but he yielded at last to the 
arguments of émigré friends, and deter- 
mined to serve in Condé’s ill-fated 
army. He first went to Tournay, in 
Belgium, whither his wife followed him 
shortly afterwards, with her boy Alexis, 
and three faithful servants, notwith- 
standing her mother’s violent opposi- 
tion. The French colony at Tournay 
were in the highest spirits — excepting 
one or two grave and far-sighted men 
who, like M. de Falaiseau, mourned 
over the incorrigible levity of their 
countrymen. Even the increasingly 
severe measures adopted against the 
émigrés were looked upon as the harm- 
less vagaries of a government whose 
days were counted. 

In February, 1792, M. de Falaiseau 
joined the army at Coblence. His wife 
passed through Brussels, Liege, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle, on her way to Bonn, 
where she stayed for some time. All 
those places were centres of gay French 
society. She then went to Coblence, 
the headquarters of the princes. She 
dined both with the princes and the 
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elector, and frequently attended the 
large receptions at both courts. The 
other evenings were spent at one an- 
other’s houses ; Mme. de Falaiseau, in 
her turn, giving a little supper about 
once a week to twenty or thirty people. 
Her husband, meanwhile, was ordered 
to join his regiment, which was quar- 
tered in the environs. She afterwards 
went to Mayence in search of privacy 
and quiet, and there, on July 17, gave 
birth to a son, to whom the name of 
Charles Philippe Marie was given, the 
Comte d’ Artois and the Princesse Cuné- 
gonde de Saxe being sponsors. 

Early in August the campaign, the 
issue of which was to dispel all the 
foolish illusions of the émigrés, began. 
M. de Falaiseau, like hundreds of other 
officers, appears to have served in the 
ranks, Chateaubriand, in his ‘ Mé- 
moires d’Outretombe,”’ gives a pictur- 
esque description of this extraordinary 
army, a description that must in some 
measure enlist the reader’s sympathy in 
its favor. 

Une armée est ordinairement composée 
de soldats & peu prés du méme age, de la 
méme taille, de la méme force. Bien 
différente était la nétre, assemblage confus 
@hommes faits, de vieillards, d’enfants. 
... Cet arriére-ban, tout ridicule qu'il 
paraissait, avait quelque chose d’ honorable 
et de touchant, parce qu’il était animé de 
convictions sincéres ; il offrait le spectacle 
de la vieille monarchie, et donnait une 
derniére représentation d’un monde qui 
passait. . . . Tout cette troupe pauvre, ne 
recevant pas un sou des princes, faisait la 
guerre 4 ses dépens, tandis que les décrets 
achevaient de la dépouiller, et jetaient nos 
femmes et nos méres dans les cachots. 

M. de Falaiseau’s letters to his wife 
tally perfectly with this account. 

The émigré army was a mere strag- 
gling, disorganized rear-guard, deci- 
mated by disease, in consequence of 
hunger, cold, and exhausting marches 
over ground soaked by perpetual rains. 
On August 2 they entered France, and, 
instead of the enthusiasm they had ex- 
pected, found scarce anything but cold- 
ness or hostility. The early successes 
of the Prussian and the Austrian armies 
were followed by the decisive victory 
of the Republican army at Valmy on 
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September 20. There was no alterna- 
tive but a rapid retreat, fraught with 
danger and humiliation to the unhappy 
émigrés. They were overwhelmed with 
angry reproaches by their allies for 
having misled them as to the true state 
of France. The army of the princes 
was disbanded, some few thousands en- 
tering the Austrian service. 

The situation of the émigrés became 
widely different from what it had been 
before this disastrous campaign. Pity 
for the vanquished was too often extin- 
guished by dread of the victors. One 
country after another sent them beyond 
its borders. In a charming article in 


the Revue des Deux Mondes, ‘‘ Un Agent 
Secret de l’Emigration,’’ the Comte 
Melchior de Vogiié says, in noting the 
misfortunes of the Royalist party : — 


Si vous voulez étre juste, cherchez la 
caste et le parti sur les échafauds, ot |’on 
faisait son vieux métier, de mourir en 
souriant. . . . Cherchez dans les mansardes 
de Londres et de Vienne, sur les routes 
d’Allemagne ot les poteaux indicateurs 
disaient : ‘‘ Territoire interdit aux vaga- 
bonds, aux mendians et aux émigrés, 
partont ot les pauvres proscrits vivaient 
@humbles industries, quand ils ne mou- 
raient pas de faim.”’ 


It often happened that the notice to 
quit was immediate. The sovereign of 
a very small German State once said to 
an émigré, ‘* Je vous donne vingt-quatre 
heures pour sortir de mes Etats.” 
‘** Monseigneur,” was the prompt reply, 
“il ne me faut qu’un quart d’heure.”’ 

The Falaiseaus were at Bonn in Oc- 
tober of the same year (1792). One 
day, after dining with the elector, they 
suddenly heard that all the émigrés had 
received orders to leave. They set off 
for Holland, going as far as Nimégue 
in their own travelling coach, and thence 
in a crowded boat to Rotterdam. After 
a three days’ passage across the Chan- 
nel, in rough weather, the horrors of 
which were enhanced by the fear of 
being captured by a French vessel or 
betrayed by their own captain, they ar- 
rived at Harwich, and went by land to 
London. They were enthusiastic over 
the beauty of the country and its air of 
prosperity, but in great dread of high- 
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way robbers. They were warmly re- 
ceived by an auntof Mme. de Falaiseau 
and her husband, a M. and Mme. 
Floyer, who lived in a comfortable 
house in Portland Place. She had the 
intense happiness of meeting her sister, 
Mme. du Camper. 

There had been little and very un- 
certain communication between them. 
Letters from émigrés might become 
death - sentences to the recipients ; 
hence all sorts of precautions —as- 
sumed names, secret language, and the 
use of invisible ink. Mme. du Cam- 
per, a very brave, energetic woman, 
had endangered her life in her active 
endeavors to save her sister’s property. 
The only chance of safety for people of 
gentle birth was in the most perfect 
quietude. The black-mailing in France 
at that time was appalling. Mme. du 
Camper repeatedly had to buy off two 
former servants of M. de Falaiseau, 
who threatened to denounce her for 
keeping furniture belonging to émigrés 
relatives. People could not stir with- 
out passports. Mme. du Camper actu- 
ally presented herself three times before 
the red-capped, smoking, swearing, 
jeering members of the “‘ Revolutionary 
Committee,”’ to obtain one for going to 
England. The kindly intercession of a 
stranger, on a fourth and more informal 
interview, was successful. 

For a brief time Mme. de Falaiseau 
gave herself up to happiness with that 
unreasoning reaction against sorrow 
which often follows on the strain of 
intense and prolonged anxiety. This 
could not last. Stern realities had to 
be faced. If the family were not to 
remain penniless, steps must be taken 
to have their names taken off the fatal 
list of émigrés. The execution of the 
king, on January 21, 1793, somehow 
hastened their departure. They went 
to Abbeville, where they stayed in a 
large house, which the owner had 
turned into an hétel garni. It is char- 
acteristic of those terrible times and 
of the French nation that the inmates 
all had assumed names, that they were 
of every shade of opinion, that this 
strange company met every evening for 
music and conversation, and that every: 
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one told his or her history, and that 
almost all told stories in a different 
sense 

Mme. du Camper, who had accom- 
panied them, first returned to Paris, 
where she began by getting certificats 
de résidence for five thousand francs. 
Her courage and activity were ad- 
mirable. Pleading with one person, 
bribing another, she ran about seeking 
ways and means of obtaining M. de 
Falaiseau’s *‘radiation.’? There were 
two rival companies who offered their 
good offices to the émigrés. The sum 
of forty thousand franes was the price 
stipulated for M. de Falaiseau’s “ radia- 
tion.”’ To raise it, she was obliged to 
sellfurniture. Mme. de Falaiseau came 
to Paris to see her mother; but, al- 
though provided with the indispensable 
certificat de résidence, it was unsafe 
for her to remain longer than twenty- 
four hours. The danger to which he 
exposed himself did not deter M. de 
Falaiseau from frequent journeys to 
Paris. Abbeville at length became un- 
safe; and the family went to Lille, 


which was soon after threatened by for- 


eign troops. M. de Falaiseau deter- 
mined to send his wife and children 
across the frontier, accompanied by a 
faithful maid, a citoyenne de confiance, 
as she was called in the jargon of the 
time. It was a dangerous move. Dis- 
guised in a coarse peasant dress, and 
speaking the patois of the district as 
well as she could, Mme. de Falaiseau, 
happily, escaped the suspicion of being 
an ‘émigrée,’’? not without frequent 
alarms ; and, escorted by two trustwor- 
thy guides, the party arrived at Tournay 
safely. She had not been there long 
when an irrepressible desire to rejoin 
her husband overcame her. Rightly or 
wrongly, she fancied her presence 
would advance his interests. She again 
donned her peasant dress, secured 
guides, and reached Lille safely, after a 
very narrow escape from being shot by 
some skirmishing troops. M. de Falai- 
seau showed little appreciation of his 
wife’s ill-timed heroism. He sent her 
away a few days later in company of a 
poor old nun who was being persecuted 
for refusal to take the oath to the Con- 
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stitution. This proved the least adven- 
turous of the three journeys. 

M. de Falaiseau was obliged to leave 
France in October. He joined his fam- 
ily at Brussels, and earned some money 
by giving lessons in shorthand. The 
approach of the victorious French army 
obliged them to fly again. The close of 
1794 found them at the Hague, where 
they met a number of other émigrés, 
among whom were several old friends. 
By this time, it appears, they had little 
else to live on than the gradual sale of 
Mme. de Falaiseau’s jewels, which were 
valued by a Hague jeweller at a sum 
scarce exceeding £200. 

By far the saddest trouble of their 
life was the perpetual anxiety on ac- 
count of their friends in France. The 
only source of information left to them 
was the official list, published every 
fortnight, of those who had perished 
on the scaffold. The names of those 
dearest to them did not appear. They 
afterwards learned that Mme. du Cam- 
per had very narrowly escaped the 
guillotine. She was ‘‘ denounced ” and 
put into prison, and may have owed 
her deliverance to a romantic incident 
which I will relate. A M. Leger, 
whose acquaintance she had made in 
business transactions, had long dis- 
played great and disinterested activity 
in her service. He now claimed the 
release of her as his wife, while let- 
ting her know that she might safely 
sign the needful papers, as he would 
consider them null and void as far as 
their mutual relations were concerned. 
She signed ; but may have owed her 
liberation more to the fall of Robes- 
pierre than to this step. However, 
when M. Leger wished to return her 
the important document, ‘ her gratitude 
and his devotion,’ to use her own 
words, ‘‘prevented her doing so.” 
The marriage, soon after, proved 
happy. 

The Falaiseaus meanwhile had the 
prospect of soon being driven away 
from Holland as they had been from 
Belgium ; for the French army was 
steadily advancing, and the Revolution- 
ary party in Holland were eager for 
their arrival, The prospect was doubly 
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trying to Mme. de Falaiseau, as she was 
expecting the birth of a third child 
shortly. Their slender means necessi- 
tated daily privations, aggravated by an 
unusually cold winter. Her husband 
found himself obliged to go to England 
in search of employment. Still, her 
courage and nerve did not fail. An 
admirable letter written to her husband 
at this time — a letter almost quite free 
from the affectation and ‘*‘ gush” of the 
times — gives a distinct impression of 
the writer as a good woman whose sim- 
ple faith in God and deep family affec- 
tions were the basis of a strong and fine 
character. One passage must be given 
in her own words ; — 

I feel strong enough to bear any situation, 
howsoever trying, without being unhappy, 
provided I have those I love with me. I 
shall feel happy in any position in which 
Providence may place me if I have my hus- 
band and children and may be reunited 
with my mother and my nearest relatives. 

The émigrés were fast preparing to 
leave. The offer of some kind friends 
to take the little boys with them to 


England was gratefully accepted, al- 
though the separation was a terrible 


trial to the poor mother. Mme. de Fa- 
laiseau’s condition made it impossible 
for her to undertake a sea voyage. She 
joined her fortunes to those of a coun- 
trywoman, the Princesse de Berghes, 
whose situation was similar, and they 
determined to seek some place of safety 
in Germany. It was, however, found 
equally impossible for the ladies to 
cross the Zuyder Zee, which was only 
partly frozen. Consequently, they re- 
mained at Amsterdam. As there was 
far more danger for the men than for 
the women, they insisted on the men 
f the party leaving. M. de Berghes 
afterwards returned. 

It was with much difficulty that they 
found people willing to take in lodgers 
of so dangerous a character. Mme. de 
Falaiseau and her maid had to be satis- 
fied with a damp back room, while the 
De Berghes family, with three children 
and four servants, occupied the garret 
of the same house. It may be men- 
tioned that while the so-called patriots, 
who had imbued revolutionary ideas, 
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were often more hostile than the French 
Republicans themselves, the adherents 
to the house of Orange showed great 
kindness to the émigrés. 

On January 21 Mme. de Falaiseau, 
who had kept up bravely during all this 
terrible time for the sake of her child, 
gave birth to a girl. Her joy was great. 
The daughter was destined to live for 
eighty-four years. On the same day a 
boy was born to the De Berghes ; and 
three weeks afterwards both ladies went 
to church together to render thanks, 
although there was some risk in ap- 
pearing in the streets. The French 
army had arrived, and the Revolution 
was triumphant in Holland. ‘“ Trees 
of Liberty”? met the poor fugitives’ 
eyes on all sides, and ‘‘citizens”’ of 
both sexes, adorned with tricolored rib- 
bons, were dancing around them. 

Mme. de Falaiseau was racked with 
anxiety on account of her husband, of 
whom she know nothing. The fate of 
the émigrés, many of whom had been 
captured and brought to prison at Am- 
sterdam, while others were in hiding in 
different places, hung in the balance 
for some time. The tide, however, 
had turned in France after the fall of 
Robespierre. Instead of the sentence 
of death, which was feared (on good 
grounds) by those who had borne arms 
against the Republic, all the émigrés, 
without distinction, were condemned 
to exile; and Hamburg was assigned 
as their destination. On April 13 a 
ship was specially appointed for them. 
Mme. de Falaiseau and some others 
begged as a favor to be sent by land. 
The request was granted, and they left 
on May 1. Mme. de Falaiseau praises 
the courtesy and kindness which she 
everywhere met from the Republican 
officers. 

M. de Falaiseau was still in England, 
where he put his two boys to school. 
He afterwards joined his wife at Ham- 
burg. They spent the remaining years 
of exile there in hardship and poverty, 
relieved by their affection for each 
other, the kindness of friends, and the 
pleasant social intercourse which the 
émigrés managed to secure amid the 
most adverse circumstances. After a 
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day’s hard work in some professional, 
or artistic, or commercial, pursuit, 
the work-room, which had sometimes 
served as chapel and dining-room as 
well, would be turned into a salon. 
The cares of life were laid aside. Con- 
versation flowed; wit sparkled; and 
delicate, well-turned compliments were 
exchanged, much as in the old days at 
Versailles or Paris. ‘In the midst of 
privations, poverty, and distress, these 
women of the French aristocracy re- 
mained great ladies in manners, spirit, 
and heart.”’ Mme. de Falaiseau earned 
some money by coloring plates for Buf- 
fon’s ‘‘ Histoire Naturelle,’ and also 
by embroidering small fancy articles. 
A serious illness interrupted her labors 
and imperilled her life. She made her 
will, and desired that in case her chil- 
dren had recovered their property be- 
fore other émigrés, a quarter of her 
income should be used to relieve the 
distress of those among them who were 
most in need, provided her children’s 
wants were amply supplied. She ral- 
lied, but never quite regained her 
health. 

Worse trials were in store for her. 
In 1799 her eldest boy, Alexis, injured 
his knee by a serious fall. He arrived 
at Hamburg on crutches, and serious 
fears were entertained of his remaining 
a cripple. The following year M. de 
Falaiseau took him to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
hoping that the mineral waters might 
benefit him. The poor mother re- 
mained in Hamburg; she never saw 
her boy again. 

M. de Falaiseau left his son at Aix, 
and went to France to repeat the efforts 
he had made in 1796, as well as before 
1793, to recover his Frenchman’s rights. 
He was recognized and imprisoned in 
the Temple, in the very same room 
which Louis XVI. had occupied. His 
eaptivity lasted three months. He was 
at last released on a kind of ticket-of- 
leave system, and immediately went to 
his son at Aix, whom he found in a 
slow decline. .He took him back to 
Paris, and there, in a lonely lodging, 
tended only by his devoted father, and 
occasionally visited by some kind nuns, 
the young sufferer’s life ebbed slowly 
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away. Some friends found him read- 
ing the ‘Imitation.’ The intense 
spirituality of the book appears to have 
answered the boy’s aspirations, loos- 
ened his hold on earth, and prepared 
him for a willing exchange of this life 
for that beyond. He suffered patiently, 
and died, in faith and hope, at thirteen 
years of age, on October 2, 1801. 

It appears that poor Mme. de Falai- 
seau had been detained in Hamburg by 
ill health, for her name had been taken 
off the list of émigrés, while that of her 
husband had not. She alludes in a let- 
ter to the frightful misery which they 
had suffered, and it was only by selling 
all her possessions that she could get 
together sufficient money to return to 
France. 

The long years of exile were ended. 
M. de Falaiseau recovered his rights in 
1801. He and his wife, however, were 
nearly ruined ; and he was glad to ac- 
cept a small post under the new goy- 
ernment, and to eke out their small 
income by his modest salary. The se- 
vere lessons of adversity had not been 
vain in their case; nor had they in 
the cases of many others. Suffering 
had ennobled and refined the character. 
M. de Broce describes the general effect 
of the emigration on the French aris- 
tocracy : — 

By dint of privation they had become 
detached in spirit from the riches which 
they no longer possessed. They found en- 
joyment in trifles and were satisfied with 
little, since they had learnt to do without 
everything. 

The stern necessities of life forced them 
to submit to the great law of work, which 
neither classes nor individuals can trans- 
gress with impunity. In their new sim- 
plicity they had acquired a moral dignity 
which is unknown in times when men bow 
before money and material enjoyment has 
taken the place of the pleasures of the 
mind and the delicate feelings of the heart. 


Mme. de Falaiseau died in 1812, leay- 
ing a memory beloved and revered by 
her descendants. 


A woman of the eighteenth century by 
virtue of her charm and grace, she had the 
courage of the generation that bore exile 
and misery with fortitude and faced the 
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scaffold without flinching. Her strength 
of mind was the result—not of stoicism, 
but—of those beliefs which prepare for 
death and comfort in life. 

S. I. DE ZUYLEN DE NYEVELT. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ON DESCRIPTIVE MUSIC. 


(AS ILLUSTRATED BY “THE GOLDEN 
LEGEND.”’’) 


THE attempt to represent by mu- 
sical expressions subjects which belong 
more properly to the province of the 
poet, the orator, and the painter is one 
of the distinguishing features of mod- 
ern music. It may be interesting to 
inquire how far such attempts are legit- 
imate, how far they either have been 
or are likely to be successful, and what 
limits there may be, either in the na- 
ture of musical sounds or in the pres- 
ent development of the art, to the 
representation of imaginative ideas by 
orchestral and vocal effects. The in- 
quiry is much too wide to be treated in 
general terms within the limits of a 
short article ; but some ideas upon the 
subject may be obtained from the 
study of a single composition, such, 
for instance, as Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
**Golden Legend.” For several rea- 
sons this work is a suitable one for the 
purpose. It is recognized by musi- 
cians as an excellent and beautiful 
work; it is probably more widely 
known than any other contemporary 
composition of equal importance ; its 
performance by the Royal Choral So- 
ciety at the Albert Hall may be ac- 
cepted as adequately representing in 
vocal and instrumental efficiency the 
existing standard of excellence ; and 
the analytical notes, which point out 
the descriptive features of the music, 
are written by Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
whose name also appears upon the 
title-page of the published score as the 
adapter of the words ; so that we may 
reasonably suppose these notes to have 
the sanction of Sir Arthur Sullivan 
himself, and not to be evolved solely 
from the writer’s imagination. 
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The work opens with a prologue in- 
tended to represent, by the combined 
effects of orchestra, solo-singer, and 
chorus, a grand and impressive scene, 
which may be thus described: A fu- 
rious storm of thunder and lightning, 
wind and rain, is raging at midnight 
around a stately cathedral. Against 
each sheet of flame stands out in clear 
relief the lofty spire, adorned with rich 
tracery and surmounted by a cross. 
Around the sacred emblem fierce battle 
is being waged in mid-air between the 
powers of darkness commanded by 
their mighty chief Lucifer, and the 
hosts of Heaven led by the Archangel 
Gabriel. Victory is with the angelic 
legions, and their triumphant songs 
mingle with the furious and despairing 
cries of the vanquished, while the 
thunder crashes and reverberates in 
awful chorus. As the echoes roll away 
the bells of the cathedral sound their 
deep-voiced tones ; and from the build- 
ing are heard, as from a distance, faint 
chant and solemn anthem, while from 
time to time bells, organ, thunder, and 
tempest form to the sacred songs one 
grand accompaniment. 

Now how does the composer en- 
deavor to bring before the imagination 
of the audience this scene, these activi- 
ties, this combined noise and tumult ? 
It must be remembered that he is de- 
pendent upon sounds alone to produce 
his effects. There is no stage, no 
scenery, no action ; orchestra, singers, 
conductor, all are in the full glare of 
the lights of the concert-room; an 
army of choristers, of both sexes, with 
music-books in their hands, have to do 
duty as fiends, angels, and monks ; 
while Lucifer, in evening dress, with 
his back turned to his own and his 
opponent’s armies, delivers his behests 
to the audience. 

But all is now ready. The audience 
is seated ; the conductor is in his place; 
he lifts his baton; the music begins. 
Six notes, followed by four, and again 
by four, are struck upon bells, — bells 
which,» we are told, have been ‘ spe- 
cially cast for the work they have to 
do.” But what are the sounds which 
they produce ? Do they bear the faint- 
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est resemblance to the grand, deep, 
full, rich resonance of the real bells of 
Strasburg Cathedral which they are 
supposed to represent ? Certainly they 
can only suggest such sounds to the 
imagination by way of contrast, as 
darkness may suggest light. But what 
darkness suggests is rather a desire for 
light than the light itself ; and in the 
same way the bells suggest a desire for 
something more satisfying to the ear. 
Surely a far finer imitative effect could 
have been produced by a combination 
of orchestra and organ, if not by the 
orchestra alone, than by the use of 
these ‘* specially cast’ bells. 

After the solo on the bells, the or- 
chestral storm at once breaks out in full 
fury. And here it will be well to quote 
a short extract from the analytical 
notes. ‘The prologue opens with an 
orchestral representation of the storm 
that rages round the cathedral. For 
such a picture the means employed 
must almost of necessity be more or 
less conventional, and here we have, 
breaking in upon the tremolando of the 
violins and the sustained high notes of 
the wood-wind, those rushes up and 
down the chromatic scale which are 
generally approved under such circum- 
stances. The composer succeeds in 
obtaining a complex noise.’? These 
sentences really afford a clue to the 
meaning of the term ‘ descriptive 
music.”’ It is just because the means 
employed are conventional and ‘ those 
rushes up and down the chromatic 
scale which are generally approved 
under such circumstances” are intro- 
duced, that we recognize that we are 
listening to a description of a storm. 
It is not that what the writer irrever- 
ently terms ‘‘a complex noise” bears 
the slightest resemblance to an actual 
storm, for even stage-thunder is far 
more real, and there is nothing to con- 
vey the faintest idea of lightning ; but 
composers who have wished to repre- 
sent storms have adopted similar means 
for some time past, and audiences now 
understand that music of this kind is a 
sort of conventional language meaning 
thunder, lightning, wind, and rain. 

The orchestral storm rages violently 
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for some twenty bars, and then Lucifer, 
taking advantage of a lull, addresses his 
spirits in terms, for which of course 
Longfellow (from whose well-known 
version of the old legend the libretto 
has been arranged) and not Sir Arthur 
Sullivan is responsible, urging them to 
pull down the cross. The spirits re- 
ply, **Oh, we cannot!” in a musical 
phrase which in a very genuine and 
effective way gives an idea of hard and 
unsuccessful effort. From the descrip- 
tive point of view this phrase is most 
successful, and its repetition at * All 
thy thunders here are harmless,” and 
again at ‘‘Oh, we cannot !’’ each time 
at slightly lower pitch, as if the comba- 
tants were getting exhausted, and once 
more at ‘*‘ Oh, we cannot!” at a higher 
pitch than in the first case, as if to rep- 
resent a last supreme effort, is very 
telling. On the other hand, when the 
spirits continue : — 


For around it, 

All the saints and guardian angels 

Throng in legions to protect it — 
and again, — 

For these bells have been anointed 

And baptized with holy water ! 

They defy our utmost power, — 


the effect is very feeble. The music 
here does not give an idea of an unholy 
rabble raging against the saints and 
guardian angels and against the pro- 
tective power of the baptism, but 
would be suitable rather to express the 
calm, trusting confidence of the faithful 
worshipping in the cathedral, and their 
feeling of security under the angelic 
protection. From a purely musical 
point of view the effects are good, but 
that is not the question. 

After each colloquy between Lucifer 
and the spirits the bells are heard again, 
but now with finer effect because they 
are reinforced by the voices of the ten- 
ors and basses. 

After the final ineffectual attack, 
Lucifer calls off his angels from the 
assault and is himself supposed to dis- 
appear, but his representative in the 
concert-room is not allowed to sink 
through a trap-door, or even to leave 
the platform, but quietly resumes his 








seat ; and the spirits, after singing a 
chorus descriptive of their flight, follow 
his example and sit down in their 
places. The orchestral storm then rolls 
away by gradually working down from 
fortissimo to pianissimo ; after which 
the organ, which, together with the 
male choir, we have now to imagine 
inside the cathedral, commences a short 
anthem of rigid ecclesiastical character, 
thus bringing the prologue to an end. 

It may perhaps be thought that to 
note some of the points referred to, 
such as the sitting down of the singers 
and the supposed position of the organ 
and choir, is to divert the attention 
from the music to matters that are of 
slight importance, and are the neces- 
sary accompaniments of any represen- 
tation in a concert-room. But it is 
really the composer who forces these 
and many similar matters upon our 
notice by the form which he has given 
to his work and by the character of the 
music. In selecting a subject he has 
chosen one which is essentially dra- 
matic, and, instead of having the libretto 
arranged in a narrative form suitable to 
the concert-room, he decides that he 
will retain its dramatic character and 
attempt to describe by musical means 
alone the scenery and action of the 
piece ; and some of the difficulties 
which he has to contend with, and in 
the present instance has failed to over- 
come, are precisely such points as 
these, which are entirely out of keep- 
ing with all ideas of dramatic situa- 
tions. 

We now leave the prologue and come 
to the first scene, which is headed, 
“The Castle of Vautsburg on the 
Rhine. A chamberin a tower. Prince 
Henry sitting alone, ill and restless. 
Midnight.’’ Turning to the analytical 
notes we find: ‘“* A sonorous orchestra 
is employed . . . to express the agita- 
tion and despair of the sick and sleep- 
Jess prince. It comprises the whole 
family of brass and wood, including a 
piccolo, bass clarinet, double bassoon, 
and bass tuba. But more suggestive 
than orchestral color and form is the 
theme forming the groundwork of the 
instrumental prelude. Its accent of 
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distressful excitement cannot be mis- 
taken as heard above the solid har- 
monies of the brass.”” Now in the 
prologue the composer wished to repre- 
sent a raging storm; in this scene he 
wishes ‘‘to express the agitation and 
despair of the sick and _ sleepless 
prince.”’ It certainly is remarkable 
that, having the whole range of orches- 
tral instruments at his command, and 
having employed the whole of it when 
representing a storm, he should again 
employ practically the whole of it for so 
entirely different a subject. And not 
only does he employ the whole mass of 
instruments, but he begins at once for- 
tissimo. It is perhaps not surprising 
that the prince cannot sleep. The ana- 
lyst adds: ‘Gradually the passionate 
character of the opening subsides, as 
though protest gave way to despair. 
There is less motion, the chords are long 
drawn, and at the end of a diminuendo 
only the bass strings are heard in a low 
moan.” Are there in this music the very 
faintest suggestions of these various 
ideas? Would any one, uninstructed by 
the notes, have the slightest conception 
of what was intended to be represented ? 
A man is suffering from an incurable 
disease, one of the symptoms of which 
is sleeplessness. This fact is announced 
by a fortissimo passage from ‘a sono- 
rous orchestra in which the whole fam- 
ily of brass and wood are employed,’’ 
while, if the leading theme suggests 
any outside idea at all, it is that of a 
certain celebrated actor walking across 
the stage. If this be descriptive music, 
then certainly it entirely fails of its 
object, and if, again, a long note is to 
suggest in this passage the rest which 
the prince longs for but does not find, 
what do similar long notes mean in 
other musical compositions ? A little 
later, three groups of four semiquavers 
each, of a very ordinary character, rep- 
resent a flash of lightning. If this be 
lightning, imagine what an amount of 
it there must be flashing about unknown 
and unrecognized in hundreds of mu- 
sical compositions ! 

Now comes Lucifer, and again the 
writer of the programme explains the 








meaning of the accompaniment, which 
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would have been wholly unintelligible 
without his aid. Then follows a most 
elaborate *‘ description *’ of the outpour- 
ing of a cup of wine; after which, 
‘¢ The composer seeks to suggest, in the 
orchestra, the surging fancies of an ex- 
cited brain ;”’ and a little further on, at 
the line 


Golden visions wave and hover, 


‘the violins . . . soar to the highest 
part of their scale, and there remain, 
uttering long-drawn notes, while the 
wood-wind and lower strings increas- 
ingly busy themselves with undulat- 
ing passages of crotchet triplets —the 
‘wave’ of the golden visions, if the 
violin notes represent the ‘hover.’ ”’ 
All these episodes would be quite un- 
intelligible to any listener without the 
aid of the programme. Happily there 
is a little relief from all this far-fetched 
description at the beautiful entrance of 
the voices of the angels, ** Beware, oh, 
beware !’’ which we are allowed to 
enjoy in peace without having to imag- 
ine that the accompaniment represents 
the shapes, colors, or other distinctive 
features of the angels. 

In the second scene the descriptive 
element is omitted in the orchestra, and 
the music is appropriate to the words 
without any forced reference to time 
and space. The evening is marked by 
alm, gentle music ; but there does not 
appear to be any attempt to describe in 
a realistic manner the setting of the 
sun, or the return of the villagers from 
their work ; nor does there seem to be 
anything of the kind in the music as- 
cribed to Elsie and Ursula, or its accom- 
paniment. Butin the third scene the 
descriptive form appears again in full 
vigor, the composer’s intention being 
(always supposing that the writer in 
the analytical notes is correctly inter- 
preting him) to represent a panoramic 
view of the journey of the prince and 
Elsie towards Salerno, ‘* the orchestra 
attending with a rhythmical accompani- 
ment which perhaps suggests the clat- 
ter of the prince’s cavalcade as it moves 
along the road.’’ Next, ‘‘a broad and 
reiterated phrase from flute and clarinet 
marks the opening up of a new prospect 
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as the riders turn down a green lane.” 
But is not a climax of absurdity reached 
when we are told, apparently in all seri- 
ousness, that ‘*the shadow of Lucifer 
is thrown forward in the shape of a 
rhythmic figure — followed by the Fiend 
himself, with the trombones and tuba 
behind him,” the said Fiend rising 
gracefully from his chair as he listens 
to the advance of his shadow! Later 
‘**the travellers are approaching the sea 
and hear its distant murmur.’’ But is 
there throughout this scene a single bar 
or phrase, or any combination of bars 
or phrases, that would convey to the 
mind of an unprompted hearer any one 
of the ideas which the music is intended 
to describe ? 

I must add a brief reference to one 
more piece of description which occurs 
in the last scene, where we are told 
that ‘‘ important use is made of a theme 
given to all the strings in octaves 
(double basses excepted), as the picture 
of Charlemagne sitting serenely by the 
lake is drawn.”? I venture to say that 
any one of my readers could compose a 
theme which would represent ‘‘ Charle- 
magne sitting serenely by the lake” 
quite as vividly as this ; in other words, 
it is impossible to invent. a musical 
phrase which shall convey such an idea 
as this to the mind. 

And now happily we can shake off 
all these far-fetched ideas of the 
orchestral representation of thunder- 
storms, angels, fiends, disease, light- 
ning, Wine, tramping horses, green 
lanes, sea views, audible shadows, re- 
clining monarchs, and listen with undi- 
verted attention to music which is in 
itself a delight and needs for its enjoy- 
ment no factitious aids ; in listening to 
which we can close our programmes 
and give ourselves up to the luxury of 
sound in the grand and striking final 
chorus, *‘God sent his messenger the 
rain.” 

Now I quite admit that the composer 
as he deals with the various episodes of 
a work may find that such words as 
Onward and onward the highway runs to 


the distant city, impatiently bearing 
Tidings of human joy and disaster, of love 





and of hate, of doing and daring, 
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suggest one set of musical ideas to his 

mind, while, 

All the hedges are white with dust, while 
onward the horses toil and strain, 


may suggest another, and, 


Now they stop at a wayside inn, and the 
wagoner laughs with the landlord’s 
daughter, 


may suggest a third, and he is clearly 
entitled to express these musical ideas ; 
hut certainly in the present state of the 
art he has not the means of bringing 
before the imagination of the hearers 
the highroad, the distant city, the 
hedges white with dust, the wayside 
inn, the wagoner, or the landlord’s 
daughter ; still less of expressing, in a 
manner which shall be intelligible to 
them, the complete sentences. It is 
not merely that different composers 
would express the same ideas quite 
differently, but the difference would be 
as fundamental as in the case, for in- 
stance, of an Englishman and a French- 
man, each ignorant of the language of 
the other, describing, each in his own 
language, a particular scene or situa- 
tion. In each case the description 
might be absolutely clear and distinct 
to the man who wrote it and to all who 
understood his language, but would be 
quite unintelligible to the other. Just 
so in music, until there is a common 
agreement among musicians how par- 
ticular ideas shall be expressed, any 
description by one composer will be 
unintelligible to every one except him- 
self, for there is no one else who un- 
derstands the language in which he 
expresses his ideas. Let it be under- 
stood that I am not referring to the 
expression of the emotions. This is a 
subject quite apart from that which I 
am now discussing. What I maintain 
is that, although music is undoubtedly 
capable of describing and even of sug- 
gesting certain feelings, emotions, and 
states of mind, it is not capable at 
present of calling up visions of land- 
scapes, cathedrals, or other scenes of 
nature or art ; and for the reason that, 
until some conventional musical lan- 
guage has been agreed upon, each 
composer would express any particular 
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situation in his own way and has not 
at his disposal the means of making his 
meaning intelligible to his hearers. 

That such a conventional language 
could be invented, or may grow up by 
degrees, I would not deny. It is quite 
conceivable, for instance, that green 
fields should be, by common consent, 
described musically by certain classes 
of sound, mountains by others, streams 
by others, and so on; and, considering 
the tendencies of modern music, it 
seems by no means improbable. that 
this will be the case at some future 
time. Perhaps even now such a lan- 
guage is in course of formation ; but I 
very much doubt whether, in the in- 
terests of music itself, it is desirable 
that such a development should take 
place. 

To return to the consideration of 
‘*The Golden Legend.’’ Are not the 
more descriptive parts decidedly in- 
ferior, from a musical point of view, 
to those in which the composer has not 
thus confined himself? Compare the 
first chorus with the last. Is not the 
latter, where he is simply writing a 
grand final outburst, unhampered by 
any idea of representing the messenger,, 
the rain, the brook, the maiden, and so. 
forth, far finer music than the former ? 
Is it not far more original, far better’ 
worked up ? And is not the reason, to 
some extent at any rate, that the tram- 
mels of the descriptive idea are here 
laid aside and genuine music for music’s 
sake takes its place ? 

Compare again the labored effects of 
the first scene with the far purer music 
of the second. Can there be any ques- 
tion that the latter is in all respects 
higher in character than the former ? 
Can the attempt to represent by orches- 
tral combinations the prince’s illness, 
restlessness, and craving for repose, 
the forced humor of the accompani- 
ment to Lucifer, the attempt to describe 
the sparkling wine and the first sym- 
toms of intoxication, be compared to 
the simple melody of Ursula, the ** Oh,. 
gladsome Light!’ and to Elsie’s beau-. 
tiful song, *‘ I heard him call” ? 

And again, where is the finest music 
of the third scene? Is it in the at- 
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tempted delineation of the journey to 
Salerno with its supposed suggestions 
of clattering hoofs, green lanes, and 
the distant sea; or does it not come 
after all these in Elsie’s most delicate 
air, ‘* The night is calm and cloudless,”’ 
with its simple and appropriate, but in 
no way descriptive, accompaniment, 
leading up gradually, after the chorus 
joins in, to the grand climax of the 
final **Christe Eleison,’? when the 
beautiful soprano voice soars up clear 
and full above the chorus and the 
orchestra ? 

Which is productive of the highest 
pleasure when heard? Which dwells 
in the memory as the purest enjoy- 
ment? Which would be more readily 
listened to over and over again with 
ever-enhanced delight—one of the 


truest tesis of real value —the labored 
and artificial descriptive parts, or those 
in which the music itself, free from all 
sensational pictorial effects, is a full 
and perfect joy ? 


W. Hz. T. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

IN MEMORY OF JOHN ADDINGTON 

SYMONDS. 
"AAAG od yaipe Pavdv Kai éEywv yépag tod mpd¢ 
avdpav mpo¢ Te Oedv, évéporg ei Tig Exeote Oedg. 

THOSE who, like myself, have sadly 
to lament in the death of John Adding- 
ton Symonds the loss of a very dear 
and well-tried friend, will, I hope, re- 
gard these few pages as a simple tribute 
to his personal qualities and his admi- 
rable character. The task of criticising 
his works, and of estimating their posi- 
tion in the literature of our country, 
must be left to other hands. If, how- 
ever, those who only knew him as a 
writer may chance to gather from what 
is here said some worthy conception 
of what he was as a man, I shall have 
no reason to regret this compliance 
with the request made by the editor of 
this review. 

My first introduction to Symonds 
took place in the autumn of 1869. He 
was then living in Clifton, and used to 
lecture on the Greek poets to the mem- 
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bers of the sixth form at the college, 
The matter of these lectures has been 
given long ago to the world. The 
schoolboy fortunate enough, to have 
such a teacher could not fail to be 
struck by the intense love of his subject 
which pervaded every word that he had 
to say. One hour in each week was 
the scanty time allotted to his course, 
Yet in those brief hours the influence 
of his taste and poetic discrimination 
came as the most perfect complement 
of our school work. The strictly accu- 
rate scholarship learning which we had 
to acquire he supplemented by reveal- 
ing to us all the delicate grace of 
thought, the elegant simplicity of Jan- 
guage, the hidden beauties of imagery 
to be found in those masters of style, 
who were then, as now, the principal 
elements in a liberal education. How 
kindly, too, how patiently and sympa- 
thetically did he help us to understand 
the masterpieces of the ancients. Lec- 
turing, as he did, purely from the love 
of imparting to the young an intelligent 
appreciation of that which is most 
worthy to be known, he succeeded in 
riveting the attention and attracting the 
interest of all who heard him. It was 
my good fortune, shared with others 
my contemporaries, to gain in a short 
time through this introduction his per- 
sonal friendship, and to see him fre- 
quently in his home. There we had 
inexhaustible talks with him. Art in 
every form—music, painting, sculp- 
ture, poetry, prose —was a constant 
topic. We were learners. He knew 
so much, and imparted his stores of 
knowledge to us with the most lavish 
generosity. And, above all, he im- 
pressed on all of us the real lessons of 
Greek art: the purity and simplicity, 
the self-restraint, and modesty of its 
noble ideals. Looking back, one won- 
ders how even his kindly patience was 
never exhausted by the rough, crude, 
and clumsily expressed criticisms which 
were submitted to his inspection. His 
secret, no doubt, was that he so thor- 
oughly understood the slow process of 
development through which the young 
mind must necessarily pass. I remem- 
ber his saying once in answer to some 
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apologetic remarks about one’s own 
shortcomings that Athene, springing 
fully armed from the brain of Zeus, 
must have been a disappointment to 
her Olympian father; it would have 
been so delightful to have watched over 
the growing intelligence of her who 
was afterwards to live forever as the 
Goddess of Wisdom. And such careful 
watching and training was his delight. 
The slightest glimmer of intelligent 
interest in any of us, the barest glimpse 
—to borrow Plato’s phrase —of the 
soul looking through the windows of 
the eyes, was caught at once by him, 
and his efforts to draw out and develop 
the possibilities of those with whom he 
came into contact were unceasing. To 
no one did he ever use a harsh word. 
All that he required was that his listen- 
ers should try their best. Failure and 
awkwardness, and lack of grasp, were 
of course only natural in learners ; but 
his willingness to help one over all the 
difficulties that strew the path of knowl- 
edge was never marred by any unkindly 
sarcasm, not even by an unfriendly 


smile at any of our lame efforts or ill- 
expressed reproductions of the views 


that he impressed upon us. In teach- 
ing, as in friendship, he was gentleness 
personified. 

In other ways, too, his was a most 
delightful companionship. With all 
the work that he had then on hand, 
including the beginning of his ‘ His- 
tory of the Renaissance,” he always 
found time for those who cared to be 
with him. He would sit whole after- 
noons in his library reading to us 
snatches of his favorite authors, or 
pointing out what we should read for 
ourselves. Often, too, he would let me 
see his own verses, then still in manu- 
script, save for the few pieces here and 
there which we secured for our school 
magazine. To these productions he 
was a severe critic ; too severe, as I 
think even now, when I recall more 
than one poem then committed to mem- 
ory and never forgotten, which, how- 
ever, has not been published to. the 
world at large. Paullo majora canamus 
was a favorite phrase with him, a motto 
with which he seemed to have prefaced 
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all produgts of his poetical fancy. And 
especially was this his view with purely 
subjective lyrics. Get subjects outside 
self, he used to say, if you wish to show 
that you are strong ; and if you intend 
to be a poet, you must begin and end 
with strength. Beware of playing too 
much upon the chords of personal feel- 
ing. True, the poet is one who has 
suffered ; but he has learnt thereby not 
to bewail what he has gone through, but 
to feel and to express genuine and true 
sympathy with the sorrows of others. 
Not, of course, that he was unsym- 
pathetic towards the outpouring of 
individual joys and griefs with which 
lyrical poetry deals in such large meas- 
ure. But he saw rightly enough that 
over-indulgence in the like is apt to 
take hoid of the young ; and therefore 
he strove to guide and control without 
in any way suppressing or choking the 
expression of personal emotions. So, 
too, when a question of taste and ap- 
preciation came up, with admirable 
skill, citing the remark of the late Pro- 
fessor Green about the tedious monot- 
ony of that criticism which is summed 
up in the phrase, ‘I like,”’ or, ** Idon’t 
like,’’? he would insist on having one’: 
best and most genuine reasons for ac- 
cepting or objecting to what he or others 
had written. It would be impossible 
to set down in words all the effects of 
his individual influence without going 
far beyond the scope of this article. It 
was a pervading influence, stimulating 
those who came under it to the devel- 
opment of all their best and highest 
faculties consistently with the manliest 
performance of their duty ; carefully 
showing them how to avoid extremes ; 
making them see that the evolution of 
every good capacity and every finer 
feeling was essential to the harmonious 
growth of the human soul divine ; in- 
spiring by example, by encouragement, 
by precept, and by illustration the ne- 
cessity of moderation, of large-hearted- 
ness, of sobriety of judgment, and 
gentleness of manner. And in spite of 
the fact that he was miles above us in 
ability, he would insist on taking our 
schoolboy opinion on knotty points of 
scholarship which he professed to have 
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forgotten, or never to have thoroughly 
mastered. I have known him alter a 
translation because I suggested that the 
grammatical construction was not as he 
had putit. No doubt I was reproducing 
the learned lucubration of some dryas- 


dust commentator, which has probably | 


© 
« 


long ago been shelved in favor of a 
more subtle interpretation, propounded 
by some worthy successor among note- 
writers to the classics. But we had to 
wade through Buttmann’s blunders in 
the derivation of words, to commit to 
memory all the troublesome root-prun- 
ing of Curtius, and to swallow with 
open mouths the million uses of the 
letter yod and the digamma, for the 
benefit of our future examiners at either 
university. It is a comfort to think 
that, after all, such works are not with- 
out their usefulness ; they supply one 
pleasure in after life, the pleasurable 
sensation of knowing that one has com- 
pletely forgotten them. 

Nor could any one have been a more 
raluable friend in any moment of 
irouble or sorrow, real or fanciful, 
which happened to come upon us either 
then or in later years. The joys and 
griefs, the successes and failures of the 
young lives about him seemed to have 
a fascinating interest for him; he was 
ever ready to hear, ever ready to help. 
It was over some petulant outburst 
about the future, when the prospect 


seemed gloomy and doubtful, that I) 


remember his telling me of his own 
ambitions, his hopes of fame at the bar 
and in Parliament, and how sadly they 
had been dashed to the ground by that 
cruel lung disease which, later on in 
life, drove him into exile, and finally | 
killed him. One could not but admire | 
the courage with which he had quietly | 
and cheerfully given up a_ prospect | 
which must have been very dear to| 
him, and set himself to work hard at 
new subjects in his altered career. | 
That he had moments of regret was, of | 
course, inevitable. The ‘smart of the | 


Addington Symonds. 


| boldly the battle of life in a different 
‘sphere from that to which he had 
looked forward all the days of his 
| youthful ambitions. No doubt this fact, 
| this knowledge that his life hung almost 
_by a thread, is responsible for the fre- 
quent recurrence of an undertone of 
melancholy in many of his poetical 
writings. And all the time that he 
took such a delight in watching the 
physical exercises, the joyous sports of 
the young athletes of our school, he 
could not but feel that with one half of 
our health and robustness he might 
have won some of the highest prizes in 
the arena of life. Who that has read 
him does not feel the impress of the 
spirit of renunciation, the ‘* Entbehren 
sollst du, sollst entbehren,’’ coming in 
like a mournful refrain on a broken 
harp? Who, too, has not seen how 
the courage of the man triumphs over 
this natural regret ? Goethe’s phrase, 
‘¢*Im Ganzen Guten Schénen resolut zu 
leben,’ was the motto of his life, his 
conduct, and his conversation. We 
cannot, it is true, solve the mystery of 
mysteries, the mystery of pain, the 
cruel paradox of a powerful soul forced 
to be ever conscious of its companion- 
ship with a weak body. We cannot 
solve it; but the great courage of the 
valiant man makes him rise superior to 
it, and even turns his own weakness 
into a source of triumph and success. 
He would admit of no railing at life, at 
|fate, or fortune. May I be permitted 
here to cite the words of that great 

master of pathos, Heinrich Heine, al- 
| 








most as he read them to me when he 
spoke of this harsh and undeserved 
sentence that nature had passed upon 
him ? We had been listening to mag- 
nificent music in our college chapel to- 
gether — an organ recital by one of our 
most talented masters — and, from talk- 
ing over the St. Ann’s fugue of Bach, 
which we had just heard, somehow the 
story of his disappointment came up. 
‘Listen,’ he said; ‘is this melan- 


< 
« 


impossible ” cauld not fail to leave its | choly enough for you ?” and he read : 


sting behind. Yet all that he said and | 


all that he did was proof visible of his | 


manly acceptance of nature’s decree, 
and his brave determination to fight 


Oh, it is no exaggeration when the poet 
cries out in his anguish, Life is a sickness, 
And 
Ah, I will say 


| the whole world is one hospital. 


Death is our physician. 
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nothing ill of him, I will not disturb the 
peace of mind of other men ; for since he is 
the one great physician, then let them also 
believe that he is the best, and that the one 
medicine which he supplies, his everlasting 
universal remedy, is also the best of all. 
At least one can say this to his credit, that 
he is always to be found, and, in spite of 
his vast practice, he never lets one wait 
long for him if his presence is really de- 
sired. It was assuredly Death himself 
whom I saw walking in the procession by 
the side of a pale careworn priest ; his lean, 
quivering skeleton hands held the man’s 
flickering taper ; he nodded kindly to him 
with his grim cold head, and, weak as his 
own limbs were, he still at times supported 
the poor priest, who at every step he took 
grew weaker and weaker, and would fain 
have sunk to the ground. He seemed to 
be whispering to him, ‘‘ Wait but a brief 
hour, and we shall soon be at home, and I 
will extinguish your taper and lay you out 
on your bed, and your cold weary limbs 
shall rest, and you shall sleep so soundly 
that you shall never hear the clanging bell 
of St. Michael’s Church above you.”’ 


‘That,’ he added, “is the note of 
despair. 


Now see how I prefer to 
state it.”’ And he quoted Browning’s 
lines : — 

O world as God has madeit ! Allis beauty ; 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty, 

What further may be sought for or de- 

clared ? 

So far as I knew, he never took any 
active part in politics, though the bent 
of his mind in regard to public affairs 
was sufficiently decided. But that he 
was fully alive to the problems of the 
day the following extract may serve to 
show. Replying, in 1874, to some com- 
munication of mine, he wrote — for, in 
spite of his hard work at his own writ- 
ings, he found much time for private 
correspondence : — 


I did not mean in the least to imply that 
what you are now thinking about with 
reference to operatives is not eternally new 
as well as old. It comes with fresh truth 
and force to each mind, and is sufficient to 
be the motive principle of a lifetime for 
those who are really called to help the 
world on in this way. I only wanted to 
remind you that in this line, as in that of 
art or literature, young men are often mis- 
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led by a warm but vague enthusiasm away 
from the seemingly commonplace paths of 
life in which they would really do the most 
good. 

As for the principle of co-operation, I en- 
tirely agree. I wish there were a way of 
applying it (besides that which has been 
already tried at Rochdale and elsewhere). 
I am myself of opinion that it would be 
really fair for capital and labor to share in 
the fluctuations of trade —if this could be 
practically managed. At present the man- 
ufacturer puts capital, education, and the 
genius which qualifies a man for great com- 
mercial undertakings into a concern and 
then pays his men at a certain fixed rate. 
If trade prospers, he makes the great 
profits ; if it fails, he alone loses ; the men 
neither risk so much, nor have they the 
chance of gaining so much. Yet I do not 
see on theoretical grounds why he should 
not show the men his books and agree to 
pay them high or low wages or nothing ac- 
cording to the market ; they on their side 
agreeing to the rate fixed, and covenanting 
to perform their work under all circum- 
stances, till the affair was wound up, on 
partnership principles. They would then 
truly co-operate. But here come in the 
practical difficulties. Business cannot be 
carried on au grand jour. The master 
mind who has hazarded a speculation must 
alor.e control it. He cannot be dictated to 
by operatives any more than a general by 
private soldiers, and again, would the 
operatives be willing to hold on, laboring 
without wage, during the bad seasons when 
all trade is a loss? . . . Then why do not 
unions apply their funds to starting co- 
operative businesses instead of wasting 
them in warfare ? They ought to supplant 
capitalists, to supersede them by putting 
all trade into the hands of associated opera- 
tives. However, I suspect they know well 
enough that this would not succeed. They 
are aware, each one of them. that they 
would be capitalists, and employers of labor 
if they could. It is the theorist, the vis- 
ionary, the enthusiast, not the ‘‘ practical 
man”’ on either side, who views the labor 
question unselfishly. The great difficulty 
in all human affairs is to effect the just 
medium between two irreconcilable but 
logically perfect opposites. Thus property 
and Communism are both logical, both 
intelligible and capable of yielding perfect 
deductive results, but quite irreconcilable 
in their integrity. The problem is how to 
be illogical and human in conduct, to effect 
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that forever-fluctuating compromise which 
is life. . . . All this is crudely thought and 
hastily written. I have not given as you 
know, the best of my intellect to these 
problems, because I saw early in life that 
my intellect was better suited for other 
things. And I firmly believe that the world 
will be best served by each man discovering 
what his natural épyov is, and doing that as 
well as he can. The world is a symphony 
in which flutes and horns have places as 
well as violins. But a certain set of 
politico-economic prigs would fain have all 
men be fiddles—and themselves first fid- 
dles. 


In looking through a bundle of his 
letters which I still have, I would gladly 
cite page after page of them ; for his 
own words would best convey to the 
outside world his intense sympathy 
with every turn of thought, every 
phase of development, every subject 
which can be of human interest. But 
these were not meant for publication. 
It is hard to write about one’s lost 
friend without intruding too much upon 
matters which are and ought ever to be 
respected as too sacred to be exposed 
to the public gaze, and hard to do jus- 
tice to his memory without obtruding 
too much upon the reader one’s own 
personal feelings of affection and sor- 
row. When I heard that he was gone, 
old memories came crowding up and 
thoughts and feelings far too deep for 
tears. It seems only as it were yester- 
day when we sat and read together : — 


They told me, Heracleitus, they told me 
thou wert dead ; 

They brought me bitter news to hear and 
bitter tears to shed. 


The volume of verse, the first which 
he published, given to me with his own 
hand, lies before me now. The lines 
which I had seen him write, and re- 
touch and polish with exquisite taste 
and care, seem to speak as with his own 
voice —his that was always the voice 
of affection and friendship, hushed 
now, alas, in that 


Sleep that art hamed eternal. 
then, 
No chance of waking in thy noiseless realm? 


Is there, 


He is indeed gone — 
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gone down to the empty weary house, 
Where no flesh is nor beauty, nor swift eyes, 
Nor sound of mouth nor might of hands 
and feet. 

Beati mortui. Let the readers of 
these pages, and let his friends — friends 
who have known him more intimately, 
and who will, no doubt, do far more for 
the character which I have here striven 
to delineate—forgive me if I have 
touched the note of personal sorrow. 
In these volumes, to which he was so 
welcome and so generous a contributor,. 
he at least deserved some tribute of 
respect. Far away in the Eternal City 
he fell asleep. His work and his influ- 
ence survive him. They will assuredly 
live so long as any remain who knew 
him, and so long as men care to read 
the records of a finely cultivated intel- 
lect, laboring with untiring industry 
and with an unbounded love for all that 
is beautiful and good. What more fit- 
ting words to lay upon his resting-place: 
than his own lines ? — 

From the sorrow and the care 
To which mortal love is heir 


He hath fled and he hath found 
Peace and slumber underground. 
Lay him ‘neath the quiet turf 

Far from ocean’s plunging surf, 

Far from sound of hurrying feet 

Up and down the cruel street : 
Leave him there and let him lie : 
Brush the tear-drops from your eye : 
Not a sound of grief be heard, 

Lest his peaceful sleep be stirred. 


A. R. CLUER. 


From The Cornhill Magazine, 
SOME HIGH NOTES. 

Villa Rosatch, S. Moritz, July 26th. — 
‘** Mossieu repond pas ! ”’ says the boots 
of the Steinbock at Chur, looking as 
if he were going to cry with vexation. 
He stands outside my bedroom door in 
his stocking-feet with a paper in his 
hand, and knocks with rustic timidity 
at the doors of such as are in want of 
the early diligence for S. Moritz. But, 
‘* Mossieu repond pas!” says he dis- 
tressfully, in German-Swiss-French ; so. 
I beat my fists on my companion’s door, 
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like a toy rabbit on a drum. It is half 
past four, and, though we in the valley 
are grey, sunlight is stealing among the 
snow patches on the mountains. The 
only sound in the hotel, save the soft 
footfall and timid knocking of the 
boots, is the brawl and rush of the 
Plessur River ; so close, that it seems 
to be pouring along the corridors and 
cascading down the stairs. Outside, I 
can see them washing carriages round 
the village fountain ; for this is the end 
of the railway, and we have fifty miles 
and more to drive to the Engadine. 

At last, the time being four in the 
afternoon, the sun blazing down on us, 
it is clear we draw near Italy. The 
wirthschaft becomes osteria ; the hand- 
lung, negozio ; the haymakers resemble 
our own dear organ-grinders with 
scythes; the women, with colored 


handkerchiefs bound round their heads, 
recall the ladies who stand with little 
birds for fortune-telling in the Bromp- 
ton Road ; the insurance plates on the 
houses instead of Basel bear Trieste. 
On that track like a bridle-path in the 
Isle of Wight, or a carrier’s road from 


the Norfolk coast to London, there 
crawls the Septimer route, once crossed 
by emperors of Rome and Germany 
with their hordes, over the mountains 
down to Maloya and the Val d’Inferno ; 
and here is ours, the Julier Pass, that 
for the next two hours holds us 
clinched in its zigzags, like the child’s 
toy that opens out for wooden soldiers. 
Up, up, for two hours we crawl in the 
diligence like a gaudy fly in the hot 
sun, our only comrades in the waste 
the weather-beaten telegraph-poles. 
Something pathetic to me in the con- 
templation of those wires that run from 
South Kensington to the Kulm at S. 
Moritz, the last chance for the poor 
consumptive. How often must they 
not have sadly flashed, ‘* George died 
last night, quite painlessly ;” or ‘* Amy 
worse, hopeless ;’’? and now stout and 
yet peeling from the so great extremes 
of weather, they stretch straight up the 
desolate pass; while we crawl and 
bend up, up, so sharply that the blue 
and red umbrellas of the daughters of 
America are just below us in their car- 
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riage, and a peasant’s cart is just above. 
Near the top of the pass, seven thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty feet 
above the sea — or say a mile and a half 
or so above the nigger minstrels rat- 
tling on Ramsgate sands —we pause to 
breathe at the last house, grey and sol- 
itary ; the true top, one hundred and 
forty feet higher up, is marked by two 
round milestones placed there by Au- 
gustus when he made his military road 
from Chiavenna down to Chur. - They 
are old, very old, but the snows above 
are older. ‘* What are two thousand 
years ?”’ the snows above seem to say 
with a ghastly white sneer ; ‘* you poor 
pieces of mica slate! Why, we are 
the direct representatives of the first 
snow that fell after the flood ! ”’ 

And now, just as we went up, up, so 
we go down, down, the same zigzags, 
at a steady trot, sharply round and 
round, down to the Engadine and its 
lakes of malachite. Above, far away, 
are the snows of the Bernina; far be- 
low us through the dark green pines 
we see the white toy houses of Silva- 
plana and its little lake, that now looks 
almost like spilt quicksilver in the 
meadows. When we lumber into S. 
Moritz and lurch up at the post-office, 
my face is so stiff with sun and breeze 
it feels like a mask, and I can scarcely 
unbend it to direct the splendid hotel 
porter in blue and gold to our luggage. 

Wednesday. — The chief charm of 
S. Moritz, at least to me, lies in its 
streets of wooden shops, of phioto- 
graphs, old silver, olive wood; even 
Caspari’s, where they crowd for after- 
noon tea. It reminds me of what the 
Pantiles must have been once at Tun- 
bridge Wells ; indeed, the whole of S. 
Moritz-bad looks rather tentative, as 
though cautious speculators were wait- 
ing to see if its fashion were really per- 
manent before making it more solid. 
Perhaps some of the look may be due 
to everything being shut up in the win- 
ter and lying snug under deep snow for 
four or five months. The village, the 
highest in the Engadine, where the in- 
valids spend their winter, is three-quar- 
ters of a mile off above the lake ; and 
there we stroll to look for rooms, seeing 
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that we have come here for quiet, and 
that living at our hotel is rather like 
taking up residence at the Café Royal 
in Regent Street. And there, in tie 
Villa Rosatch, we find them, with a 
little balcony looking over the lake, and 
a huge trout rod hanging over the side 
of it, like a sign for a tackle-shop ; with 
great stoves in the corners in case the 
snow come ; with carpets, rare luxury 
in the Engadine, and with the electric 
light hanging like a frozen water lily 
from the ceiling. Strange, this mixture 
of extreme Alpine simplicity and the 
electric light one observes everywhere 
in the Engadine. At night, when 
black shadows lie thunderous under the 
broad wooden eaves, and through the 
deep-sunk windows you see peasant 
heads round a yellow lamp of paraffin, 
in the streets the great white globes 
flicker and fizz as they do at Charing 
Cross Station ; and under the archway 
of the houses, a demi-lune in the centre 
almost like entering an ancient college, 
the big St. Bernard lounges so that he 
may sleep in the shade. In the morn- 


ing—for part of the cure is to sleep 
with the window open —we are woke 
by the most musical tinkle of the cattle 
bells, like ice clinking against the crys- 


tal sides of the lake. It is six o’clock, 
and the sun is shining as though it all 
were Italy in a refrigerator. 

Sunday, July 31st. — The Italian hay- 
makers slouch along over the cobbles in 
the bright morning sun, carrying their 
coats and large faded cotton umbrellas ; 
under one of the house-archways they 
stand chattering round piles of cheap 
clothing spread on tables. The other 
side of the street is a gaudy stall of 
handkerchiefs, beloved of the women ; 
arm-in-arm they stare at them. If per- 
chance on the stall they see one of 
gayer color than they happen to have 
on their head they straightway buy it. 
Then the men lounge on the wall and 
point at them with their umbrellas as 
they 
The sonorous church bells beat, but 
somehow one never sees a priest. I’ve 
seen neither .priest nor beggar since 
I’ve been here. 

I looked in at one of their churches ; 


go past as bright as paroquets. | 
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|it was quite plain and whitewashed. 
A large pulpit of inlaid wood, with a 
sounding-board and an hour-glass, like 
the one John Knox is thundering out 
of in Wilkie’s picture, and a text in 
tomanisch — Deo sola gloria ed honur 
—were the only ornaments. In the 
Catholic chapel a servant girl and three 
little children were having a lively sort 
of nursery talk. As we came in they 
bethought themselves of prayer, and 
down went the maid on her knees, 
crossing herself devoutly. The chil- 
dren looked at her sudden dive in as- 
tonishment, then saw us and did the 
same ; only the youngest, in her haste 
to begin, toppled over and fell under 
the seat. Saints and angels, you never 
heard a child yell so lustily in your life ! 

The shops are most of them open ; 
all of them down at the baths. I went 
in and got shaved ; the garcon was not 
of this savage country, he thanked 
heaven; he was from Paris, rue Mont- 
martre, close to the Bourse, and once 
he got back, he would never come here 
again, his sacred word of honor! He 
was never warm. Did I know how 
much underclothing he’d got on? He 
stropped the razor in the palm of his 
hand and would tell me ; which he did, 
at great and particular length, of flan- 
nel. ‘ Voyez-vous,”’ a year ago last May 
he ran to catch a train, got very hot, 
took off his coat, and sat with the win- 
dows open ; result, inflammation of the 
lungs and a year’s illness ; doctors at 
ten francs a visit, says he, laying his 
finger along his nose. ‘C’était assom- 
mant !*? Then in May of this year he 
went to visit his parents in Alsace to 
recover his strength and get rid of his 
/cough ; did no work there; did I ex- 
pect him to piocher la terre, par exemple ? 
| As a last resource, for a complete cure 
| he came up here ; when the sun shines 
‘hotly he finds it bearable; when it 
| doesn’t, je tousse, je tousse, je tousse ! 
“Quel pays!”? He’s going back to 
aris in September, and if he finds the 
winter, rue Montmartre, too much for 
/him, he’s going to try shaving in Af- 
‘rica. He must have warmth. Do I 
|understand ? He must have warmth. 
He says that with that extreme seri- 
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ousness which every Frenchman affects 
when speaking of himself. In fact, 
I’m inclined to think that the only time 
a Frenchman ever thinks it worth his 
while to be quite serious is when he is 
talking about himself. 

Tuesday. — Reader, have you ever 
been on a glacier? I like that old- 
fashioned, magazine-article style ; some- 
times it is ‘* Reader, that is if ever I 
am so fortunate as to have one.” It 
recalls youth and hot July Sunday after- 
noon readings of the Leisure Hour. 
Again the bright acacia waves in our 
London garden ; again I hear the bar- 
row-fruitman’s distant, drowsy cry of 
‘Strawberry ripe! fine strawberry 
ripe!” 

It was a bitter March day, this sec- 
ond of August, as we drove into Pont- 
resina. Pontresina was out in the 
streets, looking chilly, and wondering 
where on earth we were going on so 
bad a day, with alpenstocks and all 
those wraps ; Pontresina was of opinion, 
skilled opinion, that the day was going 
to be even worse, and that the Rosegg 
But we 


glacier would be impossible. 
pressed on, past the stony tennis-court 
and the young ladies trying to keep 
warm, down the five miles of harsh 
and broken valley road, along the noisy 
river that looks as though composed 


of melting lemon-water ices. Ragged 
pine-trees are all round us, and through 
the shifting mist we catch glimpses of 
the stern peaks and the everlasting 
snows. Three-quarters of a mile from 
the foot of the glacier there is a little 
inn, where we stop for lunch; the 
room, with its stove, is like the first 
chamber of the Turkish bath—so hot 
that we prefer to eat our rolls and eggs 
in a small, square tent outside, peaked 
with pert flags. We throw the remains 
of our pancakes to the hens, finish the 
coffee, and prepare to start. A guide 
comes out of the kitchen to look at us, 
with an ice-axe and a marmot’s skin on 
his back for knapsack ; but we trudge 
off alone, and the sky lifts and shows a 
patch of blue. 

There is the glacier below us, dingy 
with its valley life. ‘*See what you 
make of me,”’ it seems to say, ‘if you 
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try to civilize me ; look above and see 
what I am, monstrous leprous snake, 
as I crawl up to my mountain home, so 
dazzling white that I seem like cloud.” 
And so, indeed, it is; the higher we 
climb the cliff, the more of it we see, 
the purer the glacier grows. Down at 
its edge, its curling, scornful lip at the 
head of the valley, it looks almost like 
the Serpentine in thaw, scratched and 
scarred by giant skaters, rubbed with 
loose stones like badcement. We climb 
steadily till we reach the hut, where a 
rough table and seat tell us we can get 
milk and brandy if we please ; the old 
man who lives there sits with his arms 
on the table, smoking and watching us ; 
a boy in a tattered cloak, like a Cala- 
brian peasant, stands looking after the 
cows whose bells we hear. Still we 
climb till we reach the cairn, where a 
few egg-shells and a chicken-bone or 
two tell of previous privations. And 
below is the glacier, grown pure and 
white, stealing out of the mist as 
though it were the arrested overflow 
from some vast fountain play in some 
distant, cloudy Versailles. But we 
must not rest ; we must cross the tor- 
rent if it be not too swollen ; we must 
reach the Mortel-hutte. Behold the 
Mortel-hutte! Push the heavy door and 
enter. Somehow the sloping planks 
that face us remind me of the morgue, 
only that they are covered with straw. 
In the beams above are stuffed blankets 
and rugs for travellers ; in the corner 
is a gipsy fireplace, saucepans, a saw 
for wood, a kettle, and an axe; the 
other side are empty champagne and 
claret bottles, and the printed regula- 
tions to be observed by all who enter 
and remain the night. The hut is pro- 
vided by the Swiss Alpine Club for 
climbers who wish to cross the glacier 
and make the ascents on the other 
side; a rough but kindly hospitality 
which asks only you should clean the 
saucepans before you leave. It looks 
rather like a genteel cow-house, and is 
scribbled all over with genteel names 
and dates. Below is ever the glacier ; 
the edge drips, drips, and, peering un- 
der the frowning eaves, we have some 
notion of its majestic depth. Below 
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glimmers a faint, unearthly blue, like 
the sky on a brilliant, frosty February 
morning. 

Some one says the glacier is danger- 
ous ; friends, let us try. I struggle up 
the sloping wall of ice ; my alpenstock 
breaks the brittle surface ; I am on the 
top of the side ridge ; a cold and mortal 
vapor exhales from the stealthy mass ; 
I hear the gurgle and ripple of some 
under-current, the ice water that runs 
through the creature’s hollow veins. 
Again (ever these cockney impressions) 
I feel I am on a lonely, broken Serpen- 
tine ; London is deserted, ruined, sunk 
in another glacial period. Where is 
the New Zealander to ask me if I won’t 
have a pair of skateson? Ah! a dis- 
tant cry! a man striding down the 
valley-side waves his stick and shouts 
tome. He wants to know if we won’t 
have a guide, I suppose. Enough for 
one day ; we climb the hill again, and 
at a dog-trot reach the restaurant in just 
half the time it took us to ascend. 

And there across the valley we see 
chamois, verifable Alpine chamois. I 


watch them through the glass, five of 
them, feeding under a rock ; then, leav- 
ing each other, racing in little circles, 
leaping ; and then, rigidly still, atten- 


tive. Down a narrow gully come six 
more. They stand in attitudes, as one 
sees them drawn in books. Gentlemen 
of the French Guard, fire first! And 
the first five begin again their circling 
and leaping ; tempting the others, as 
it were, to charge. Without the glass, 
the hillside is lifeless and blank ; abso- 
lutely nothing to be seen by the most 
far-sighted. 

Sunday. — As we lay under a rock, 
eating hard-boiled eggs, we heard the 
roar and ratile of an avalanche. It 
sounded, as one says when one hears 
an unexpected crash in a house, like 
something up-stairs. It was more to 
me as though some huge box had slid 
down into nature’s hold, as one sees 
the luggage rattled down into the hold 
at Dover. We could see nothing ; the 
day was absolutely pure and motion- 
less ; all the innumerable peaks round 
and below us, 

Horns of silver, fangs of crystal set on edge, 
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and some as rigid and dazzling in their 
snow as tents; none of their glaciers 
that we could see had slipped ; and yet, 
somewhere, the Spirit of the Alps had 
given an impish push to some few 
myriad tons of ice and rock, and some 
long-suffering mountain was breathing 
the easier forthe relief. Far, far below 
us the ever musical tinkle of the cattle 
bells and the occasional sharp cry of 
the marmots. 

We clambered down the side and 
across the snow, down into Suvretta 
valley ; thence to Campfer to tea, our 
faces blazing. Most comforting, most 
home-like, the sound of the church bell. 
The English service was held in the 
village church, and as we clamped over 
the cobbles we could see the ringer in 
his blouse pulling away at the bell and 
puffing his china pipe. The church 
was cool and whitewashed, with a glar- 
ing piece of native stained glass at the 
end, like a cheap kaleidoscope. They 
left the door open during service, and 
we saw the cattle going past to be 
milked ; one stared and snuffed at us 
heavily ; I could smell her warm and 
drowsy milk. Two little peasant girls 
stood in the doorway to watch how the 
foreigners prayed in their own church. 
You would have thought yourself in 
some unrestored English village edifice, 
only that we prayed for the president 
of the United States, for the Federal 
Council of this land; only that the 
ladies’ jackets and dresses looked a 
little crushed, as though they had long 
lain packed ; only that when they knelt 
you saw what huge nails they had in 
their boots. 

I strolled back to S. Moritz after ser- 
vice and bought the Telegraph at the 
library. ‘‘Out on the heell wass I all 
day ?”? asked the librarian wistfully. 
“* Beastly it wass, dees business ; all 
week, haf past six, haf past eight ; 
weesh it wass over.”’ 

Villa Rosatch, S. Moritz-Dorf, Au- 
gust 13th. . . . ‘* Here’s some edelweiss 
for you. Yes, I know it’s to be bought 
in quantities, but I really found this, 
and in a very imminent deadly place, 
too. Not like the Fex valley, where 
they plant little red flags alongside of. 
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it so that the tourist may find it the 
easier. 

‘‘ We’ve taken to playing cricket with 
broomsticks (you know the Eton broom- 
sticks) on the drying-ground behind 
the Kurhaus. It is so homelike to 
hear youth declare itself beastly sorry 
when it drops a very obvious catch. 
This afternoon they were so misguided 
as to give me a full-pitch to leg. I hit 
it very hard, oh, very hard! and _ it 
caught a young Russian lady sauntering 
across the ground whack in the ribs. I 
ran up white with alarm to find her 
barking like a dog, which I take to be 
the Muscovite method of showing pain 
and fear. She speaks English perfectly, 
and I did my best to apologize, but I 
fear she’ll refuse to dance with me at 
the Victoria to-night. Never mind, I 
got fifty-three, and they couldn’t get 
me out. 

“In the rooms up-stairs we’ve a 
couple of musicians staying. Quels 
dréles de gens, les artistes! They stop 
in all day playing; one braying at a 
massive symphony he’s composing on 


the piano, a mixture of Wagner and 
Berlioz ; the other sits on the edge of 
his bed twiddling scales on the fiddle. 
He’s not well, I believe, as when he 
goes out of his room he’s got his head 
wrapped up ; [ always know how he is 
in the morning by the intensity of pain 


he wrings from his instrument. They 
take their exercise mostly at night, 
bareheaded and smoking cigarettes. I 
saw one of them in knickerbockers, 
leaning against the post of the, electric 
light, gazing up at the luminary. I 
suppose he was seeking inspiration, as 
old-fashioned people used to from the 
moon. Quels dréles de gens ! 

‘¢ We drove over to Maloya the other 
day, behind horses so white with dust 
that they looked like the pale animals 
of the Apocalypse. There the Enga- 
dine struggles in good earnest with 
Italy, and I fancy that Italy gets rather 
the best of it, so hot and siesta-like it 
grew after lunch. We strolled down to 
the gorge and sat in the delicious misty 
draught of the torrent; below twisted 
the white road like that detestable 
fumigated ruban they sicken us with in 
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the Strand, down to Chiavenna. I 
looked at the peasants with singular 
interest as descendants of Balbus and 
Cicero ; but [am bound to say I have 
never yet seen an Italian, gentle or 
simple, who gave me the impression of 
being able to build a wall, much less 
impeach a pro-consul. The gigantic 
hotel I found had many Londoners and 
the usual boss. Every hotel in the En- 
gadine of any eminence has its boss. 
You pick him out at once by the way 
he comes in to table d’héte, with a slight 
look of surprise that they should have 
dared to begin without him. He has 
been to the Engadine for at least the 
last fifteen years, and this year he is 
very much astonished that he can’t 
have ‘my usual rooms.’ ‘I always 
come here,’ he says, ‘you see they 
know me ;’ as though that were any 
sort of recommendation. But it is a 
good thing to know the boss yourself, 
for if you have any difficulty he takes 
you in mysteriously to see the manager, 
and says, ‘ This gentleman is a friend 
of mine,’ which very properly settles it. 
And every year he says, ‘I shan’t:come 
here again,’ and every year he «comes ; 
sometimes, even, inthe winter. Bosses 
would be perfect if only they had some 
sense of humor. But no king ever has 
a sense of humor, or he wouldn’t be 
there stuck up on a throne. True, 
Charles II. had some ; but then what a 
bad king he was ! 

‘Farewell! Next year you must 
come to the Engadine ; and may you 
have such weather as ours. They say 
there hasn’t been so fine a summer 
known since 759. We are going to 
Pontresina as soon as we can get in 
there ; at present our hard-worked 
friends at the bar are monopolizing 
most of the best rooms.’’ 

Tuesday. — When the youthful En- 
gadiner grows tired of driving an ein- 
spanner in the summer, of doing a 
little carpentering in the winter, he 
makes up his mind to see the world, 
and make his fortune. But, if he pos- 
sibly can, he always comes back to his 
long, lean valley to die. If he has 
made a fortune, in nine cases out of 
ten as a confectioner, he builds him a@ 
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chalet of glistening pine, with a pious 
motto carved under the eaves, in Latin 
or Romanisch ; the garden is brilliant 
with flowers stacked in pots (seeing 
they won’t grow in the ground), and 
decked with large silver balls on tripods 
that make your eyes ache in the sun. 
All the windows on the ground floor 
have flower-pots in them, too ; and, up 
above, the trimmest white blinds ; while 
the electric light hangs in the broad 
baleony, and a great globe of it on a tall 
pole in front of the hall door. At the 
gate he plants a board with a notice in 
German, Italian, and French that en- 
trance is prohibited, which seems to 
have the contrary effect as well, for I 
never yet saw any one coming out, 
My impression is, the owner leaves his 
chalet early in the morning and spends 
his day visiting the hotel proprietors ; 
at any rate, if by chance you penetrate 
into the sacred inner office of your hotel 
you are sure to find a prosperous mid- 
dle-aged gentleman making decently 
merry with the proprietor, the man- 
ager, and sometimes the head waiter. 
There’s an open box of cigarettes and a 


slim bottle of Rhine wine, and you may 
be sure they are discussing the chances 
of the vintage in Italy, and making 
arrangements to go down and see after 
their purchases of it in November. 
But if the Engadiner makes no fortune 
as confectioner, then all his days he 


remains a waiter. Oh, my brothers 
who dine in restaurants (Gatti’s, Mo- 
nico’s, the Café Royal, according to our 
means), let us always duly remember 
the waiter ; that tall, supple, dark man 
who seems Italian, but is in reality an 
Engadiner. Let us remember that 
anything we give him brings him nearer 
heme, is added to the pile in the greasy 
leather purse on which he sleeps ; one 
day to carry him, vid Flushing, home to 
S. Moritz or Samaden, to the squat 
white house with the heavy roof and 
the deep-set windows, down whose 
dark stairs he paddled bare-footed as a 
child, up which he hopes one day — 
you understand ? then pauca_ verba. 
Now I have told you, you have no 
excuse for ever giving him less than 
threepence. 
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Saturday, August 27th. Pontresina. 
—So we don’t unpack, but take an 
evening walk instead along the river, 
past the Sansouci towards the Morte- 
ratsch glacier ; and there, almost under 
the monster’s sullen lip, we find a very 
honest fellow milking a cow and talking 
toa friend. ‘* No, mein Herr,” he says, 
looking up with a broad sunburnt smile 
(charming contrast to the dark scowl of 
the glacier), he has no cup, but if we 
please he will give us a drink out of 
the pail—of shallow pinewood, clean, 
wholesome, sweet wood-milk smelling. 
The milk is frothing with deep and 
creamy bubbles; there is a gentle, 
seething, hissing murmur in it. Inde- 
scribable, the beneficent warm sense 
as it creeps downwards, wrapping the 
inner man round like a blanket. Over 
the high mountain ridge swings the 
slender hammock of the new moon, as 
tthough the evening star were resting 
there, after the mighty heat of her sky- 
climb. 

As we stand on the bridge, the cold 
grey glacier water tumbling along 
below, a man comes out of the inn and 
blows a small curved bugle. Some 
plaintive Swiss air of sorrow at leaving 
the mountains, it seems to me. The 
girls who are clearing away the tea and 
coffee of the afternoon from the little 
zinc tables, come down towards the 
bridge to listen; a guide or two from 
the inn puff their pipes approvingly ; 
while a loose-boned German, scarlet 
from the sun, pulls himself past with 
his alpenstock. You can only hear a 
note of the bugle every now and then, 
for the noise of the water. It is ten 
minutes to seven, and in a moment the 
peaks above the glacier, just now a 
warm and sunny white, fade ghastly 
pale. They look as though they had 
suddenly seen a ghost; perhaps some 
one or two are walking there, now the 
sun has gone, killed years ago. As we 
stroll back towards Pontresina the 
church bell tolls heavily, heavily ; be- 
hind us the peaks grow yet more ter- 
rifically white. Now it seems to me a 
funeral of some lost guide, and all 
those high snows the winding-sheet. 





Sunday. —1I was looking at the En- 
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glish graves, so pathetic always abroad 
—of the poor lady lost last September 
by the fall of the diligence in the Al- 
bula pass ; of the young man, son of Sir 
C.R., ** killed by a fall near this place ;”’ 
at the graves of the dead, at thirty-two, 
twenty-nine, and thirty-three years of 
age, that mean, I fear, consumption — 
when I saw a woman in dark clothes, 
not mourning (she was too poor for 
that), but the ordinary working clothes 
that all the peasants wear, sitting on 
the wall of the smaller graveyard be- 
low, where the little graves all seemed 
to mark the resting-places of children. 
At her feet was a miniature inclosure 
fenced round with tiny, almost doll’s- 
house white wooden palings; there 
was a little cross, too, perhaps six 
inches high, and hung on it a circlet of 
white beads. On the grass two chil- 
dren were sitting, arranging a few wild 
flowers ; another, with a battered tin 
bowl, went down to the hillside torrent 
and filled it; and all the while the 
mother never moved; her hand was 
over her eyes, her head bent over the 


litle grave ; so complete, so touching 
an attitude of lost dejection I have 


never seen. We could not understand 
each other’s language, but every line 
of her bent figure told me far more elo- 
quently than words of her sorrow and 
her loss. I turned again as I went into 
the wood and saw her just wipe her 
eyes with the back of her hand and 
then sink again into the same unutter- 
able grief. And all the time the chil- 
dren played with the flowers, the little 
maid went piously watering out of her 
tin bowl. The children here are so 
pretty. Who can doubt that the poor 
mother’s heart was buried there deep, 
deep with her brown-faced, quick-eyed 
darling whose tiny sunburnt hands 
were folded restfully under the diminu- 
tive cross. You heard the click of the 
alpenstocks against the stones, as peo- 
ple came down, close by the church, 
from their long day’s climb up Piz 
Languard. 

Tuesday. — People are beginning to 
¢o home, to Portman Square and 
Lower Seymour Street, and such-like 
irreproachable neighborhoods. You 
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see groups and piles of luggage at half 
past seven in the morning, .waiting in 
the road opposite the post-office for the 
diligence from Poschiavo through the 
Bernina Pass to pick them up. Their 
table d@héte friends and acquaintances 
come and see them off, and there are 
many regretful partings between the 
young men and maidens who have been 
dancing and climbing and walking to- 
gether the month past. They hope to 
meet again, but it’s ten to one they 
never do ; for if the world is, as people 
say, very small, it is also very large. 
At these farewells stout middle-aged 
Englishmen develop an extraordinary 
politeness ; they turn up with valedic- 
tory bouquets, and stand bareheaded 
till the diligence is out of sight. Then 
they come lumbering back to the hotel 
with their hands in their pockets, and 
reply to their wives’ expostulations, 
** Well, my dear, I don’t suppose we 
shall ever see them again; you didn’t 
ask them to call, I imagine.’’ The En- | 
glish are a fearless race ; to that they 
owe the possession of India and the 
Suez Canal shares ;. but who ever heard 
of one of them asking a table Whéte 
acquaintance to come and call ? 
Sunday, September 11th. — Snow fall- 
ing heavily, quietly, out of a sky 
densely charged with it. In the chilly 
English church I sit and watch it fall- 
ing past Mrs. Bancroft’s stained-glass 
window ; the parson’s saw is drowned 
in sneezings, as at home in January. 
What with the church and dining in 
the restaurant without a stove, I wake 
in the morning with a terrible sore 
throat that would have delighted me at 
school but distresses me at Pontresina. 
So I summon my small friend the 
waiter, and beg him to procure me an 
English doctor. No English doctor 
left, he says (as though he had been all 
eaten at table @héte), but he can get 
me a German one who talks English 
very fine. There enters then (after an 
interval, in which I imagine him to be 
reading up the subject) a young gentle- 
man in a sort of German covert coat, 
who bows low and regards me fixedly. 
At last he says, “‘ You ’ave pain the 
front ’ed. No? You ’ave feevre. 
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No?” Then he unscrews a small 
thermometer, tucks it under my arm, 
says, **’old’im goot, so ;”’ walks to the 
window, blows his nose lustily, and 
remains looking out of it. The wood 
roars up the stove, the snow falls as in 
a pathetic Adelphi drama, and I feel 
convinced I am going to die, to have 
‘a five-franc piece laid on each eye, 
with only waiters for mourners. True 
enough, the thermometer shows I have 
feevre, and the young gentleman looks 
at it and smiles. He does that, I say 
to myself, to reassure me, because the 
case is really grave. I am about to 
burst into tears and demand writing 
materials, when he says, ‘* Show troot, 
pleass!”” He opens his own mouth 
extremely wide, and, brandishing a 
toothbrush, gazes down into me with a 
startled expression. His mind is made 
up ; now he knows what is wrong with 
me; I have a sore throat and must 
‘*‘gurgle.”? The treatment to be pur- 
sued is as follows: I must ‘a box of 
water take,’’ and I must “‘ goot gurgle.”’ 
Nothing will save me but that ; ** goot 
For 


gurgle every two, tree hour.” 
food ‘** soup wiz eier in im,’’ and I muss 


not get out of bett. For the rest, 
“Yes, you have feevre,’’ and he will 
send me the gurgle; with which he 
buttons up the covert coat and bows 
himself away. He will do all that hu- 
man skill can for me, I know, and the 
little waiter, too ; for whenever I ring 
the bell for soup, or more wood, he 
comes in triumphantly with another 
supply of ‘‘gurgle.”’ It is a white sub- 
stance ; for myself, I should say it was 
table salt ; and it is invariably inclosed 
in a small box which I observe bears 
the name of the leading Pontresina 
jeweller. 

For three days, while the snow falls, 
I gurgle to the best of my poor abilities 
and drink soup. On the fourth it is 
evident that more drastic remedies are 
to be taken, since the young gentleman 
appears with a large wooden box under 
his arm, which he unfastens with his 
usual smile (delight in a new toy, I 
remark to myself), and which I am 
very much alarmed to see contains 
shining steel instruments. He fastens 
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'a large glittering disk on his eye, with 


a small hole in it; he looks something 
like a diver and something like Cyclops ; 
he takes a ‘‘ box of water”? and a long 
penetrating-looking instrument with a 
brush on the end, beckons me to the 
| window, and before I know what he is 
| doing he is rattling the instrument up 
‘and down my throat, exactly like a 
chimney-sweep cleaning a chimney. 
| What I suffered! I try to explain to 
|the friends who come and sit with me 
| what I have been suffering, but I can 
|see from the look in their eye that they 
‘are not in the least interested. One 
even wishes he was me to be laid up in 
isuch beastly weather. My very travel- 
ling companion declares he has had all 
‘that and worse done to him when he’s 
-been ill, and then breaks off into a 
long, uninteresting account of his chase 
that morning after chamois. I scarcely 
listen to him—I am suffering too 
;}much ; for, upon my word, I know no 
greater tragedy than not being allowed 
to talk about yourself. But I am bound 
to say that the young gentleman cures 
me, and that very cheaply. ‘‘ Honor 
the charge he made !” if I may slightly 
paraphrase the Balaclava lyric to his 
advantage. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
LULLABIES. 

IT is not given to all classes of song 
to be universal; some countries are 
rich in one particular style, some in 
another, but we may safely affirm that 
the lullaby is indigenous to every soil. 
There are mothers and babies in all 
lands ; and therefore, as a natural se- 
quence, we find the lulling song or 
lullaby. From China to Peru, from 
Spitzbergen to South Africa, mother- 
hood in its primitive form is ever one 
of the best sides of complex human 
nature. The little cannibal, the embryo 
fire-eater, the untutored Aino baby, all 
turn with something like a spark of 
affection towards her who gave him 
birth ; and although we shall probably 
find more melody, more beautiful poeti¢ 








imagery amongst the lullabies of Euro- 
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pean mothers, yet we must not fail to 
take into account the sincerity of such 
lines as these which the Chinese woman 
chants over her infant : — 
Snail, snail, come out and be fed, 
Put out your horns and then your head, 
And thy mamma will give thee mutton, 
For thou art doubly dear to me. 


The Arab tawny treasure seems to 
be easiest sent into dreamland with the 
following bucolic verse : — 

Sleep, my baby, sleep, 

Sleep a slumber hale, 

Sweetly rest till morning light, 

My little farmer boy, so bright. 
And the little Zulu goes to: — 
Hush thee, my baby, 
Thy mother’s o’er the mountains gone ; 
There she will dig the little garden patch, 
And water she’ll fetch from the river. 

The ancient Romans had a number 
of lullabies ; one began : — 


Lalla, lalla, lalla, 

Aut dormi, aut lacta. 
And another Latin cradle-song is com- 
posed in the person of the Virgin Mary, 


and was in bygone days believed to have 
been actually sung by her. I give the 
first verse : — 
Sleep, oh sleep, dear Baby mine, 
King divine, 
Sleep, my Child, in sleep’s recline. 
Lullaby, mine Infant fair, 
Heaven’s King, 
All glittering 
Full of grace as lilies rare. 


An old English carol, current as far 
back as in Henry the Fourth’s time, 
bears some resemblance to the Italian 
sacred lullabies. It runs as follows : — 


Lullay ! lullay ! lytel child, myn owyn dere 
fode, 
How xalt thou sufferin be nayled on the 
rode. 
So blyssid be the tyme ! 


Lullay ! lullay ! lytel child, I synge for Thi 
sake, 
Manyon is the scharpe schour to Thi body 
is schape. 
So blessed be the tyme ! 


It is quaint to our modern mother’s 
ears. We seem to prefer the jingle of 
the true rhyme for our nursery songs. 
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Bret Harte says that the American 
lullabies are the same as ours, with the 
exception of one or two Dutch ones 
which have become favorites. There 
is, however, one peculiar to Detroit : — 

Hush, my baby, sleep my sweet, 
Father’s trying to sell his wheat. 
Hush, little baby, don’t you cry, 
You'll be an alderman by and by. 


This is, I believe, the only instance 
where civic honors are held out in a 
slumber song. 

France may arrogate to itself the 
honor of originating political lullabies. 
During the siege of Paris the nurses 
sang :— 

As-tu vu Bismark 

A la porte de Chatillon ? 
Tl lance les obus 

Sur le Panthéon. 


And then we must not forget the 
‘¢Chanson de Marlbrouck,’”’? and how 
its strains lulled a royal infant to rest. 
Some of the Greek lullabies are 
charming, although they do not very 
readily lend themselves to translation 
into English. There is something very 
wholesome and very pretty about this ; 


O slumber ; washed on Saturday, 
On Sunday dressed in clean array, 
On Monday morn to school away, 
As sweet as apple, bright and gay. 
Sleep the mighty all has flown, 
To Alexandria she has gone ; 
Nani, thou canary bright, 

Who my brain bewilders quite. 


And the following is also very sweet : 


O sleep, who takest little ones, 
Take to thee my darling ; 

A tiny one I give him now, 

A big boy bring him to me, 

As tall as any mountain grown 
And straight as lofty cypress ; 

His branches let him spread about, 
From the West to Anatolia. 


Amongst the most universal of lul- 
labies are the two following. Thou- 
sands, nay, millions of little ones have 
been put to rest by their soothing ca- 
dences, all over the world : — 

Bye baby bunting, 

Daddy’s gone a-hunting, 
To get a little rabbit skin 
To wrap a baby bunting in. 
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Hush-a-bye baby, on the tree-top, 
‘When the wind blows the cradle will rock ; 
When the bough bends the cradle will fall, 


Down will come baby, bough, cradle and 
all. 

The Scotch have a simple but very 
characteristic little ditty, ‘* He-ba-lali- 
loo,’’ which is not very difficult to trace 
to the French “ Hé bas! 71a le loup,”’ 
which in turn brings our thoughts to 
bear upon a universal nursery story 
favorite, namely, “ Little Red Riding 
Hood.” 

Ba-loo, ba-loo, my wee thing, 
Oh, softly close thy blinkin’ e’e, 
Thy daddy now is far awa’, 
A sailor laddie o’er the sea. 
Hibernian mothers sing thus : — 
Hush, baby dear, weep not awhile, 
And o’er thee shall bright treasures smile, 
As did thy royal sires once own 
In the green land of Conn and Owen. 


Denmark is a country which, through 


our well-beloved princess, is so nearly | 


connected with our own, that I make 
no apology for giving two of its lullabies 
amongst ours. Strange to say the Dan- 


ish mothers are the only ones whose 
slumber songs contain any element of 
castigation about them :— 


Sleep, sleep, little mouse ! 
The field your father ploughs ; 
Your mother feeds pigs in the sty, 
She’ll come and slap you when you czy. 
The next one is a dozing song : — 
Visse lull, mf love, 
Had I such four, 
Four-and-twenty in each corner, 
Then all our cradles should go. 
Here is a verse of a somewhat lengthy 
old Danish lullaby : — 
Sleep sweetly, little child ; lie quiet and still ; 
As sweetly sleep as the bird in the wood, 
As the flowers in the meadow. 

God the Father has said, ‘*‘ Angels stand 
On watch when the little ones are in bed.”’ 
A NURSERY CRY FROM YORKSHIRE. 

Rabbit pie ! rabbit pie ! 

Come, my ladies, come and buy, 

Else your babies they will ery. 
This is a favorite old lullaby in the 
north of England, one which is, per- 
haps, still heard oceasionally. The last 
word is pronounced bee. 
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Hush-a-bye, lie still and sleep, 

It grieves me sore to see thee weep, 

For when thou weep’st thou wearies me, 

Hush-a-bye, lie still and bye. 

You shall have a new bonnet, 

With blue ribbons to tie on it, 

With a hush-a-bye, and a lull-a-baby, 

Why so like to Tommy’s daddy. 

All over England babies are crooned 
to sleep to these verses ; sometimes the 
mother substitutes a tune of her own in 
|lieu of the recognized one : — 

Plump little baby clouds, 

Dimpled and soft, 


Rock in their air cradle, 
Swinging aloft. 





Snowy cloud mothers 
With broad bosoms white, 
Watch o’er the baby clouds 
Slumbering light. 





Tired little baby clouds 
Dreaming of fears, 

Rock in their air cradles, 
Dropping soft tears. 


! 


Great brooding mother clouds 
Watching o’er all, 

Let their warm mother tears 
Tenderly fall. 


The following is almost equally popu- 
lar in the north of England and in 
Scotland ; it is known as “ Bonny at 
Morn :” — 
The sheep’s in the meadow, 
The kye’s in the corn, 
Thou’s ower lang in thy bed, 
Bonny at morn, 
Canny at night, 
Thou’s ower lang in thy bed, 
Bonny at morn. 


The bird’s in the bush, 
The trout’s in the burn ; 
Thou hinderest thy mother 
In many a turn. 
Canny at night, 
Bonny at morn, 
Thou’s ower lang in thy bed, 
Bonny at morn. 


We're all laid idle 
Wi’ keeping the bairn, 
The lass wi’ net learn, 
The lad wi’ net work. 
Canny at night, 
Bonny at morn, 
Thou’s ower lang in thy bed, 
Bonny at morn, 
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With the colliers’ wives of Northum- 
berland this funny song is a great favor- 
ite :— 

UP THE RAW. 
Up the raw, down the raw, 
Up the raw, lass. every day ; 
For shape and color, ma bonny hinney, 
Thou bangs thy mother, ma canny bairn. 


Black as a craw,! ma bonny hinney, 

Thou bangs them a’, lass, every day ; 
Thou’s a’ clag-candy, ma bonny hinney, 
Thou’s double-japanded, ma bonny bairn. 


For hide and for hue, ma bonny hinney, 

Thou bangs the crew, ma bonny bairn ; 

Up the raw, down the raw, ma bonny hin- 

ney, 

Thou bangs them a’, lass, every day. 
There are several uncouth local terms 

in these verses which certainly require 

interpretation. The word “ hinney ”’ in 

Northumbrian parlance is an epithet of 

extreme endearment ; it is a corruption 

of honey. ‘* Canny ”’ has not the same 


significance in the coal district as it has 
in Scotland, for over the Tweed it 
means nearness, and sometimes even 
niggardliness, whilst this side of the 


Border it stands for something very 
nice. ‘* Clag-candy” is a sticky com- 
pound much in request among the juve- 
niles of the pitmen’s country, and 
** double-japanded”’ is an expression 
which, although it may ‘be under- 
standed’”’ of most people, has yet a 
special meaning in the north, where 
the large kitchen fireplaces are ren- 
dered lustrous by means of japanning 
from day to day. 

The sad and indeed almost tragic 
story of ‘‘ Bobby Shaftoe”’ is another 
Northumbrian lullaby ; it, however, is 
only such by courtesy, as the nursery is 
not the only place where its somewhat 
terse history is a favorite. 


BOBBY SHAFTOE. 
Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to sea. 
Silver buckles on his knee ; 
He’ll come back and marry me, 
Bonny Bobby Shaftoe. 


Bobby Shaftoe’s bright and fair, 
Combing down his yellow hair ; 
He’s my ain forevermair, 
Bonny Bobby Shaftoe. 


1 Crow. 
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Bobby Shaftoe’s bright and fair, 

Combing down his yellow hair ; 

I will never see him mair, 

Bonny Bobby Shaftoe. 
Yorkshire, which has that strange ditty 
about the rabbit pie, has also a predi- 
lection for this, which is popular in 
Essex too : — 
Young lambs to sell, young lambs to sell ! 
If I’d as much money as I can tell 
I never would cry — young lambs to sell. 


One can readily set the words of the 
following to the monotonous rhythm of 
a rocking-chair : — 

Hey, my kitten, hey, my kitten, 

And hey, my kitten, my deary ! 

Such a sweet pet as this 

Was neither far nor neary. 

Here we go up, up, up, 

And here we go down, down, down, 

And here we go backwards and forwards, 
And here we go round, round, roundy. 


The next song scarcely merits a place 
amongst the songs of motherland, as it 
is evidently only used as a solace by 
husbands when left in charge of the 
nursery pet : — 

Hush thee, my babby, 
Lie still with thy daddy, 
Thy mammy has gone to the mill, 
To grind thee some wheat, 
To make thee some meat, 
And so, my dear babby, lie still. 
Why Tony Lumpkin should be the sub- 
ject of inquiry in this, history does not 
say :— 
Bye, baby bumpkin, 
Where’s Tony Lumpkin ? 
My lady’s on her death-bed 
With eating half a pumpkin. 


We can only conclude that Tony’s 
surname rhymes with bumpkin and 
pumpkin ; as to my lady dying after so 
prodigious a feat as the eating of half a 
pumpkin, well, it was only what might 
have been expected. From such non- 
sense it is charming to turn to this’ 
little ebullition of motherly love and 
pride : — 

My dear cockadoodle, my jewel, my joy, 

My darling, my honey, my pretty sweet boy, 
Before I do rock thee with soft lullaby, 
Give me thy dear lips to be kissed, to be 

kissed. 
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The lullabies of Malaga have long 
been celebrated for their extreme 
beauty. In the pretty Spanish tongue 
the word arrullo means both the coo- 
ing of doves and the lulling of chil- 
dren, so that we may think of the little 
dark-haired, large-eyed babies of the 
land of the Manzaneres being cooed 
into the land of Nod by some such ten- 
der little songs as the following : — 


A dormir va la rosa 
De los rosales ; 

A dormir va mi nifa 
Porque ya es tarde. 


The next lullaby, which is a great 
favorite with the Romany mothers of 
Spain, refers to ‘‘ the Moor” as a very 
benignant sort of bogey : — 

Isabellita, do not pine 
Because the flowers fade away ; 
If flowers hasten to decay, 
Weep not Isabellita mine. 


Little one, now close thine eyes, 
Hark ! the footsteps of the Moor, 
And she asks from door to door 

Who may be this child who cries ? 


When I was as small as thou, 
And within my cradle lying, 
Angels come about me flying, 

And the:: kissed me on my brow. 


Sleep then, little baby, sleep, 
Sleep, nor cry again to-iight, 
Lest the angels take to flight 

So as not to see thee weep. 


Speaking of the gipsies of Spain re- 
minds me of several beautiful slumber 
songs which have originated with the 
tent mothers. Here is the Romany ver- 
sion of a lullaby which, a few years 
ago, we might often have heard crooned 
over a tiny Romany babe at the door of 
the camp :— 


Jaw to sutters, my tiny chal, 

Your die to dukker has jall’d abri, 
At rarde she will wel palal, 

And tute of her tud shall pie. 


Jaw to lutherum, tiny baw ! 
I’m teerie deya’s purie mam, 

As tute cams her tud canaw, 
Thy deya meerie tud did cam. 


ENGLISH VERSION. 
Sleep thee, little tawny boy ! 
Thy mother’s gone abroad to spae, 
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Her kindly milk thou shalt enjoy 
When home she comes at close of day. 


Sleep thee, little tawny guest ! 
Thy mother is my daughter fine : 

As thou dost love her kindly breast 
She once did love this breast of mine. 


Yet one more gipsy song, this time 
from the lips of a Tzigani mother of 
Roumania : — 


NANI-NANI. 
Lullaby, my little one, 
Thou art mother’s darling son ; 
Loving mother will defend thee, 
Mother she will rock and tend thee, 
Like a flower of delight, 
Or an angel sheathed in white. 


Sleep with mother ; mother well 
Knows the charm for every spell. 
Thou shalt be a hero as 

Our good lord great Stephen was : 
Brave in war and strong in hand, 
To protect thy fatherland. 


Sleep, my baby, in thy bed, 

God upon thee blessings shed ; 

Be thou dark, and be thine eyes 
Bright as stars that gem the skies ; 
Maiden’s love be thine, and sweet 
Blossoms spring beneath thy feet. 


The slumber-suggesting word Nani- 
nani begins and ends most of the Rou- 
manian lullabies ; it recalls the pretty 
Italian verse which is chanted by the 
peasant women in some parts of Italy 
on Christmas day : — 


Dormi, dormi nel mio seno, 
Dormi, 0 mio fior Nazareno ! 
Il mio cor sulla sera 

Fa la nina-nana-na. 


Perhaps of all the-Transylvanian ber- 
ceuses this is the best known : — 


Nani-nani copilas, 

Dormi cu mama, angeras, 
Ca mama te-a legana, 

Si mama te-a saruta, 

Si mamuca ti a canta 
Nani-nani, nani-na, ete. 


ENGLISH VERSION. 
Nani-nani, little treasure, 

Sleep, dear angel, near thy mother, 
For mcther will rock thee, 

And mother will clasp thee, 

And mother will sing thee 
Nani-nani, nani-na, etc. 


The German lullabies are amongst 
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the most beautiful in the world ; they 
are frequently used in other lands, al- 
though it must be admitted that they 
lose somewhat in the translation. 


GERMAN CRADLE SONG. 
Peacefully slumber, my own darling son ; 
Close thy dear eyelids, and sweetly sleep on ! 
All things lie buried in silence profound, 
Sleep, I will scare e’en the gnats floating 

round. 


’Tis now, my dearest, thy life’s early May, 

Ah! but to-morrow is not as to-day ; 

Trouble and care round thy curtains shall 
soar, 

Then, child, thou’lt slumber so sweetly no 
more ! 


Angels of Heaven as lovely as thou 

Float o’er thy cradle and smile on thee 
now ; 

Later, when angels around thee shall stray, 

’ Twill be to wipe but thy teardrops away. 


Peacefully slumber, my own darling son, 

I’ll watch by thy bedside till dark night is 
gone ; 

Careless how early, how late it may be, 

Mother’s love wearies not, watching o’er 
thee. 


As a specimen of the Wiegenliéd in 
its original form the following could 
scarcely be surpassed : — 

Tu lu! Kommst du denn nicht ? 
Nein, nein, heute nicht ! 

Bleib du dort ; 

Ich kann nicht fort, 

Muss schaffen im Feld an der Halde. 


Tu lu! Kommst du denn nicht ? 

Nein, nein, lang noch nicht. 

Und sing dazu 

Der Kleine, er diirstet wohl balde. 

Germany has always been considered 

the land par excellence of cradle songs ; 
the ideas embodied in many of them 
are charmingly poetic. Listen to this 
lullaby of northern Germany : — 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Thy father guards the sheep, 
Thy mother shakes the dreamland tree 
And from it falls sweet dreams for thee ; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
In Sweden puss is used as an induce- 
ment for children to go to sleep : — 
Hush, hush, baby mine, 
Pussy climbs the big green pine ; 
Mother turns the mill-stone, 
Father to kill the pig has gone. 
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And the little descendants of the 
vikings are thus lulled ; — 

Row, row to Baltnarock, 

How many fish are caught in the net ? 

One for father, and one for mother, 

One for sister, and one for brother. 


Here is a specimen of a very pretty 
French lullaby : — 


Il est tard, l’ange a passé, 

Le jour a déja baissé ; 

Et l’on n’entend, pour tout bruit, 
Que le ruisseau qui s’enfuit. 
Endors-toi, 

Mon fils, c’est moi ; 

Il est tard, et ton ami, 

L’oiseau bleu, s’est endormi. 


The following melodious berceuse is 
well known throughout Brittany : — 


Go to sleep, you little darling, 
Go to sleep, dear little Pierrot ; 
T’ll sing sweet and low, 

And rock to and fro 

The crib of Pierrot, 

Whom we all love. 


The tiny bambino of the Italian peas- 
ant hears these lines sung in the soft 
liquid accents of the Italian tongue : — 


Sleep, my baby, sleep, my darling, 
While I hush thee with my song ; 
Sleep until the new sun rises, 

Sleep in peace the whole night long. 


A sample verse of a Sardinian logen- 
dorian? is here given : — 


Oh ! Ninna and Anninia ! 
Sleep, baby boy. 

Oh ! Ninna and Anninia ! 
God give thee joy. 

Oh ! Ninna and Anninia ! 
Sweet joy be thine ; 

Oh ! Ninna and Anninia ! 
Sleep, brother mine. 


The Albanian song which follows is 
commendably short : — 


De ! de! lambskin mine, 

Where didst thou this even dine ? 

In the fields where waters flow, 
*Neath the trees where cherries grow. 


The Polish slumber song, to our 
ideas, does not seem sufficiently simple 
or child-like in style :— 


1 Lullaby. 
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POLISH SLUMBER SONG. 
The stars shine forth from the blue sky, 
How great and wondrous is God’s might ; 
Shine stars through all eternity, 
His witness in the night. 

Travellers very frequently hear moth- 
ers singing their children to sleep with 
very musical rhythm, and not rarely 
are the words in themselves veritable 
poems from slumberland. M. Xavier 
Marnier, on his journey to the North 
Pole, heard and noted down this charm- 
ing berceuse which a woman was sing- 
ing to her child in a remote part of 
northern Finland :— 


Dors, petit oiseau de la prairie; dors 
doucement, joli petit rouge-gorge! Dieu 
t’ éveillera quand il seratemps. Le sommeil 
est i la porte et de: N’y a-t-il pas ici un 
doux enfant qui voudrait dormir— un petit 
enfant enveloppé dans ses langes, un bel 
enfant qui repose dans sa couverture de 
laine? Dors, petit oiseau ! 


In Iceland a poor little motherless 
babe was thus sung to its saddened 
slumbers : — 


Take me, bear me, shining moon, 
Bear me up to the skies ; 

Mother mine, she’s sitting there, 
Carding wool so fine. 


The Dutch widows have a sorrowful 
lullaby of their own which says : — 


O hush thee, my child, 

Thy mother bends o’er thee, 
And clasps her dear son, 

For she is forsaken and alone. 


With these Japanese and Hottentot 
lullabies I bring my songs of mother- 
land to a close : — 


JAPANESE LULLABY. 

Lullaby baby, lullaby baby, 

Baby’s nursey where has she gone ? 

Over those mountains she’s gone to her 
village, 

And from her village what will she bring ? 

A tum-tum drum, and a bamboo flute, 

A ‘*‘daruma’’ (which will never turn over) 
and a paper dog. 


The ‘‘daruma”’ is what English chil- 
dren call a tumbler, a tigure which is 
weighted at the bottom, so that, turn it 
how you will, it always regains its 
equilibrium. 

The Hottentot mother sings : — 
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Why dost thou weep, my child ? 

Wherefore dost thou weep ? 

Hush, darling, calm thee, 

And sleep, my child, and sleep. 
LAURA ALEX. SMITH. 


From Macnillan’s Magazine. 
THE HUMORS OF A CANADIAN ELECTION. 

THIs title is not meant as an imperti- 
nence. There is not any intention here 
of attempting to pass a full judgment 
on Canadian political life, or even, one 
would like to say, on Canadian Parlia- 
mentary elections. There are things to 
be said on the other side ; and chiefly 
there is that thing which Mr. Bryce 
notices in the other American country 
as compared with Europe, the sort of 
righting force to be reckoned with, the 
hidden force making for justice and 
right, and saving American countries 
from being what they seem tobe. Still, 
when all that is said, there is such 
gross, open, and palpable public cor- 
ruption in Canada, and such cynical 
disbelief frequently expressed in the 
possibilities of anything better, that one 
is justified in giving a title to an ac- 
count of a Canadian election which 
would be disgraceful if Canadians them- 
selves on the whole did not justify it, 
either by their own corrupt acts, or by 
their indifference and submission to 
corruption, or by their connivance at 
it. He that is not against it is on its 
side. 

Nothing can be understood about 
Canada until geography and its conse- 
quences are admitted, and Canada is 
understood to be an American country. 
There is no pretence here to hint at 
its political future, but in the life of its 
people it is American. Its churches, 
colleges, schools, and philanthropic so- 
cieties, are managed after a fashion 
which Europeans roughly understand 
as American; these institutions have 
ready intercourse or mutual understand- 
ing between one side of the border and 
the other. The speech, too, of Ca- 
nadians bewrayeth them; hardly an 
** Americanism’? but is as familiar to 
Nova Scotia as to New England ; the 
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spirit of the tongue is the same in every 
hotel from Ontario to California. There 
are the same social and political ideals ; 
every newspaper proves this to any one 
who has lived in the two continents. 
Canada, where it differs from Europe, 
differs as an American country, though 
it be not without distinctions sufficient 
to make a nation. The French there 
are themselves Americanized ; one ven- 
tures to say that even the Roman Cath- 
olic Church herself is bound more and 
more to be so. And Canada has much 
of what is good in Americanism, as well 
as what is repulsive; only let her ac- 
knowledge always what is so true, and 
never put herself in the absurd position 
of claiming to be New World when 
there is praise of the New, and then 
turning to the Old when the New is to 
be blamed. She is thus herself some- 
times the cause why she is found so 
uninteresting to English people in com- 
parison with the United States ; though 
of course there are other obvious causes 
for this comparative lack of English 
interest. But as a help to understand 


Canada, let Englishmen begin by gen- 


erally applying what they mean by 
Americanism to their great colony as 
well as to the greater independent na- 
tion. They will thus come not far from 
a true estimate. 

And so in this present matter of pol- 
itics. Institutions differ in the two 
countries, and differ much ; Canada has 
the advantage, many think. But the 
relation of politics to the public and 
private life of the country is in Canada, 
as in the United States, what one un- 
derstands by American. In both coun- 
tries members represent much the same 
public interests and the same classes ; 
they are paid; they are rarely men of 
cultivation ; they are without the great 
fighting causes which stir older coun- 
tries, and are expressive of the great 
difficulties from which America is par- 
tially free ; there is less disinterested 
enthusiasm in American legislatures, 
though perhaps not less hard work ; 
there may be less hypocrisy ; politics 
in America (including Canada) may be 
as useful, but they seem to have less of 
high ideal; they probably have more 
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corruption, and certainly the corruption 
is more shameless. This article pro- 
poses to give some facts in an account 
of a particular election. Democracy is 
on its trial, it is said, and so is the util- 
ity of party government in new coun- 
tries. And to get at facts about Canada 
is daily more and more useful, since 
Canada is of such growing importance 
for herself and for others. 

The election is a provincial election. 
Some readers may need to be reminded 
that there is a Parliament for all Can- 
ada at Ottawa in Ontario, and that there 
is a local Parliament in each province, 
even when there are not a quarter of a 
million people. The Ottawa Parlia- 
ment has to do with customs, militia, 
the post-office, and so on; to the local 
parliaments are left police, education, 
public lands, roads and bridges, which 
latter things greatly, and inevitably, 
occupy the public mind. Elections of 
members for the two Parliaments are 
quite distinct in every way. For the 
Dominion Parliament a certain prop- 
erty or income qualification is demanded 
ina voter. And there is vote by secret 
ballot, —not that bribery and corrup- 
tion are killed by that. 

In this provincial election, which is 
a fairly typical one, there is manhood 
suffrage. There is also vote by ballot ; 
but you can go into the polling-booth 
with a man and see him vote ; and that 
is important, if you are an agent, or, in 
other words, a briber. For no election 
is carried in Canada without bribery ; 
such a thing is unanimously declared, 
by speech and by writing, to be abso- 
lutely impossible. No one attempts it. 
Each side, therefore, set out this time 
with its pockets as full of money as 
possible. ‘Now, boys” (this half 
vulgarizing, half friendly Americanism, 
is noteworthy) — ‘‘ Now, boys, you may 
as well go home; I have come here 
prepared.”? So a contractor on the 
government side called out at.one poll, 
as he tapped his coat, well lined with 
dollar bills, and added in a loud voice, 
‘Ten dollars for a vote.’’ It should 
be said here, perhaps, that nothing is 
being stated but what both sides admit 
to be facts. ‘‘I guess the money gave 
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out at that poll,’’ said a politician’s wife 
quite unconcernedly, * for I saw a man 
drive to the bank near my house, and 
rush in after hours by a back way, and 
come out replenished.’”’ This man ap- 
peared at the poll shortly after, and 
pulling out one roll of notes from one 
pocket and one from another, handed 
them to his confederates, and again 
you heard the shout, ‘‘Ten dollars 
now!’ At that poll it was allowed 
that at least two hundred voters out of 
three hundred were bribed ; others put 
the figures still higher. 

Again at another polling centre the 
government agent stands on the court- 
house steps and offers his price — five 
dollars this time. ‘Listen to him, 
boys,” says the Opposition agent, “ lis- 
ten how he offers the public money, 
which ought to be in the treasury, and 
which he has got from the government 
to be used for election purposes. Would 
you not rather take two dollars from 
me —we have not the public purse to 
draw on—and so be paid for your day 
off work, than take his five dollar- 
bribe ?” 


And many did take the two 
dollars, and so saved their conscience, 
had their cake, though they ate two- 


fifths of it. Besides, the other cor- 
rupter, rum, had been doing its work 
here, and had turned many to look favor- 
ably on the two-dollar man. He man- 
aged the business, as he told me, on 
this wise. The scene of operation is 
under a prohibition law, which means 
in Canada that much liquor is sold, 
though more or less on the sly. Of 
course every one knows where the stuff 
can be got. So QO. (Opposition) proposes 
to G. (Government) to join and get 
something for the ‘‘boys.’”’ ‘* They 
must be cold after coming in a long way 
to vote.” But G. would not. So O. 
(who, it should be added, was the leader 
of the party supposed specially to favor 
teetotalism) calls the men together, and 
publicly repeats his offer of hospitality ; 
and when G. as publicly refuses, and is 
voted mean, O., boldly generous, de- 
clares, ‘‘ Well, Dll not see you left, 
boys.”” As O. reflected, ‘‘G. must have 
been green at his work, or he never 
would have let me do this.” 
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In other cases fifteen dollars at least 
were paid for each vote; and once a 
prosperous farmer and his seven sons 
drove up, and offered themselves for 
sale at one hundred dollars. Under 
the receiving officer’s very nose you 
hear, ‘‘ Well, you’re going to vote; 
how much will you take?” No state- 
ment can exaggerate the openness of 
the barter and sale. And it is so well 
recognized that a man may make some-- 
thing out of his vote, that to challenge 
votes is unpopular and considered bad 
policy for your own side. 

Is there, then, no law against such 
things? There is; but yet, as’ one 
Canadian writer puts it, perhaps with 
some exaggeration: ‘ Within the last 
few years the number of the bribed 
has increased to an alarming extent, 
until it has become the exception rather 
than the rule for a man to refuse to be 
bribed to vote contrary to his ideas of 
what is right.”’ In the particular prov- 
ince I have in my mind the government 
has lately passed an act by which it 
seems to be made more difficult to un- 
seat for bribery, since you must first 
prove that there was no corrupt prac- 
tice on your own side. 

As was said above, there is not in 
the province even the secret ballot of 
Dominion elections, under which sys- 
tem, though a man can be bribed, yet it 
is possible to vote as you think fit. 
And in that system is a safeguard, 
though a certain moral standard may 
interfere with it ; for some men, who 
find no shame in taking bribes, yet find 
it against their conscience to afterwards. 
vote against the briber. The difficulty 
in the way of reform must be seen in 
public opinion not demanding it, or not 
being able to enforce its demand. The 
general tone is, such and such a gov- 
ernment has been in a long time ; gov- 
ernments get corrupt gradually, so we’ll 
turn this one out. The government 
then uses money to circumvent its ene- 
mies ; and the latter say, “‘ We must 
fight the devil with his own weapons.’” 
What will you have ? No one pretends 
that the evil can be got rid of, at pres- 
ent, in any way. 

And yet there is a shrinking from it. 
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Men will be heard saying they could 
not have believed what it was really 
like till they went out into the cam- 
paign-field. Young men, fresh from 
some ideals taught or heard of in school 
or college are pained at first, but grad- 
ually grow in cynicism, and come fairly 
to disbelieve in popular voting and low 
franchise, which yet they glorify more 
and more with their lips. Here are 
some instances which made even old 
hands feel a bit ashamed. It will be 
recollected that you can accompany a 
man tothe very moment of his drop- 
ping his ballot. So Mephistopheles 
claims that act of accompanying as his 
right when he has once bought his 
victim. M. enters with V., and the 
vote is challenged ; V. swears that not 
directly nor indirectly has he received, 
or will he receive, a bribe, kisses the 
book, and outside the door gets his pay 
for perjury ; he had asked for it before, 
but the master was determined to see 
he got his money’s worth. And yet 
this Mephisto was a good comrade. 

But sometimes the victim quails, — 
poor countryman, insulting one of his 
two sacraments (the Bible and the 
Sabbath), though to be sure he can 
then compound with the latter; and 
when one such was offered the book he 
turned tail and went out. But Me- 
phisto got him outside, and jeered, and 
coaxed, and threatened, and roused his 
valor with liquor ; and so again he went 
in, and again turned tail ; and yet again 
a third time, and at the last perjured 
himself. Another, an old negro, hesi- 
tated; and the man of superior race 
hissed at him, ‘‘ Kiss the book, damn 
you!’ So the older rascal kissed it ; 
and then, in presence of officials and 
every one, exclaimed, ‘“ Well, now, 
you’ll pay me my money that you 
promised.”’ 

The negroes are no worse than the 
white men, except in so far as they are 
poor. It is the poor who are debauched 
explicitly by the system, though, to be 
sure, the rest of us are so implicitly, if 
we refrain from taking bribes only be- 
cause the necessities of life do not 
press us. The laboring class, in some 
places at least, is almost all bribed. 
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Yet a decent Canadian newspaper falls 
foul of a decent Scotch professor, who, 
on witnessing these things, said that 
‘*the politicians debauch the elector- 
ate,’’? and spoke unhesitatingly of their 
‘*shamelessness.’? Nothing is more 
obvious than the truth of the latter 
saying. Every one you meet, without 
exception, let it be repeated, allows 
that elections can be safely carried in 
no other way than by bribery; and 
even strenuous supporters of one side 
or the other sneer at the notion of 
Government and Opposition meaning 
anything but Ins and Outs. Is party 
government under such conditions an 
absurd anomaly ? But there is no need 
for reflection and sentiment ; the facts 
speak for themselves. No doubt cir- 
cumstances have to be considered, as 
was said at the beginning — circum- 
stances, and times, and places. Still 
these facts are in no sense isolated ; 
they are typical, and acknowledged to 
be so. It is true there is something to 
fall back on ; but one would think there 
would be less rather than more of this 
instinct for public right in the genera- 
tions succeeding this, if such be the 
present training. It is unwise to famil- 
iarize one with vice or crime. And yet 
there was the England under Walpole, 
and the England before 1883. And 
even now there is indeed a comelier 
veil thrown over things in Europe. But 
no veil that any Englishman could 
weave would cover the corruption of a 
Canadian election in 1892. To measure 
the country’s morality by its politics 
would indeed be monstrous. This 
morality does make its protests from 
time to time, and tries, as yet sadly 
in vain, to force its way into politics. 

Tennyson would have to be replaced 
here by one who could speak truth more 
brutally about 


Raving politics, never at rest,—as this 
poor earth’s pale history runs — 
What is it all but a trouble of ants in the 

gleam of a million million of suns ? 


What is the use of such politics ? Who. 
goes into them? Why should any one 
go into them? What are they for? 
We seem to be raving when talking 
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about such things. But again here, 
while giving further facts, one has to 
keep the sense that in America there is 
an attitude towards it all which pre- 
vents these ‘pothouse politics,’ as 
Emerson called them, from being quite 
as corrupting outside their own limits 
as one would think. At the lowest we 
find the people who think their votes 
to be some property for sale ; and at 
the highest you find the two comic 
papers in New York, Puck and Judge, 
coming out after the presidential elec- 
tion with this sort of tone: ‘ Well, 
the political season is over ; there are 
new games up, and other business, the 
Chicago Exhibition, for instance ; come 
and make that a success.’’ Politics is 
a business. 

Still it does excite surprise to find 
men of ability leaving the better outside 
world for local politics. For one would 
think either of two spars were neces- 
sary to drive them there — the love of 
a cause, or at least the ambition to suc- 
ceed in one, or private gain. The latter 
is often a delusion, perhaps always ; 


for men do not seem agreed that these 
politicians actually put the money in 
their own pockets ; and for the cause, 
such facts as are given in this article 
are those acknowledged by everybody. 


The: explanation may perhaps be 
found in the words Milton puts into the 
mouth of Satan :— 


To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell. 


For we find men crippled with debt all 
the rest of their lives from the sums 
they have spent on these elections. To 
be elected means some sort of power ; 
it means the dispensing, though indi- 
rectly, of government patronage in their 
constituencies ; it is gratifying to be 
appealed to for the promise of your 
help in getting a bridge made near our 





street. Put the bridge there, and you 
can tell your government that we busi- 
ness men will contribute so much to the 
next election or bribery fund. And the 
government member answers: ‘It is 
your interest to vote for the govern- 
ment ; if you return opposition candi- 
dates the government will do nothing 
for the roads and bridges of your town 
or of your county.” In fact, one min- 
ister is defeated, and in his public 
speech he openly threatens the county 
which had rejected him, and then offers 
to another constituency to do every- 
thing for them, and declares to his new 
county, so we are told, that the old one 
may go to the devil. Nobody seems 
astonished at this. It is a game ; your 
county played against the government, 
played to be in, in fact, and it is out. 
That is all. So when the House of 
Assembly meets there is a floating pop- 
ulation of those members who want to 
be influential in forming a new govern- 
ment. They are known to be in this 
unpledged, uncommitted state ; but the 
only difficulty they have is for each to 
know when the others will combine to 
strike the blow. If it be that they 
have any blow they think right to 
strike, then they are much maligned by 
the whole of their little world in which 
not one believer in them can be found. 

A paying game somehow or other, 
that is what Canadians think their pol- 
itics, according to the almost unvaried 
tone of their talk about them in private. 
The better sort of young man, in the 
age of possible high thoughts on all the 
framework of the land, will probably 
tell you, if he is not yet a political 
agent, that he does not care which way 
an election goes, that it makes no mat- 
ter to him. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the extent to which this disbelief 
prevails, in local politics especially. 

W. F. STOCKLEY. 





